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LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 
By the Rev. 8, BARING-GOULD, M.A. 
A New Edition, with several Hundred Illustrations. 
Vol. XVI. will contain a COMPLETE INDEX. 
Vol. XVII, SAINTS with their EMBLEMS, 


BY WHICH THEY ARE DISTINGUISHED IN WORKS 
OF ART, 
By the late Very Rev. F. C. HUSENBETH, D.D. 
A New Edition, 
With numerous Corrections and Additions, 
By the Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. 
Forming the Seventeenth and Last Volume of Mr. Baring-Gould's 
* Lives of the Saints.’ 


THE UNCANONICAL AND 
APOCRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. 


Being the Additions to the Old Testament Canon which were 
included in the Ancient Greek and Latin Versions; the 
English Text of the Authorized Version, together with the 
Additional Matter found in the Vulgate ‘and other Ancient 
an Introductions to the several Books and 

Notes and References; and a General 
introdection to the Apocrypha. 


By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, B.D., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the Cathedral of 
St. Alban’s, and Examining Chaplain of the Bishop. 


Large post Svo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Very large type, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE DAILY ROUND. 
MEDITATION, PRAISE, and PRAYER ADAPTED TO 
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* It may also be had in imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Persian 
oan, 4s, 6d.; morocco, 6s. Royal 24mo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
morocco, 6s. 6d. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d.; Persian roan, 
6s.; morocco, 9s, ; and in several other sizes. 


THE GOSPEL STORY. 
A PLAIN COMMENTARY ON THE FOUR HOLY GOSPELS, 
Containing the Narrative of Our Bessed Lord’s 
Life and Ministry. 
By the Rev, W. MICHELL, M.A., 
Diocesan Inspector of Schools in the Diocese of Bath and Wells, 
A New Edition, Revised. 2 vols, cloth, 6s, 


London: J, WHITAKER, 12, Warwick-lane, 


QTICKPHAST Paste sticks. 


WELLS. in this 
it iter resort, 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
large Stock, for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade 


Act I. sc. ii. 


The KING of NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 
Supplied under a to Her Majesty 
ueen. 


PROMOTES APPETITE. PREVENTS INDIGESTION. 
Mixes equally well with Wine, Spirits, or Milk. 


London Prices :-—Case of 50 Bottles, 22s. ; or 6s. doz. Case of 100 Half- 
bottles, 35s.; or 4s. 6d. doz. Case of 100 Quarter-bottles, 25s. ; or 3s. 6d. 
doz. Delivered free. Cases and bottles free. 


JOHANNIS, LIMITED, 25, Regent-street, S.W. 
Springs, Zollhaus, Germany. 


BRAND & CO’S 
BEEF 
BovILLON. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
<= the reach of all. 

Sold b ipal Chemists and Grocers throu 
out the Wuited Kinbdom. 


Caution! Beware of Imitations. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STRERT, MAYFAIR, W. 


“ STICKING TOGETHER in all SORTS of 
WEATHER.”—The friendship between by 
enables them to stick ther in of esther 
by In times of prosperity some us can 
of this kind from one of the other sort. But let the storm 
Clouds gather, and we soon know who the wee friend is. Ad when the 
clouds of sickness gather about us we turn 
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LETTERS FROM LADY ELIZABETH WINWOOD. 


The following five letters, copied from the ori- 
ginals at Ditton by Mr, Chas. Montagu-Douglas 
Scott, are, by permission of the Duchess Dowager 
of Buccleuch, offered for preservation in the pages 
of ‘N. & Q.’ They may afford some light to the 
future inquirer in his search for matter illustrative 
of the history of the period when they were written. 
They enable us to see something of the inner life 
of Westminster School, and give us a somewhat 
favourable glimpse of its castigating master. 


From Lady Winwood to Lord Mon of Boughton ; 

original letter at Ditton Park. 

Mr Lorp,—Acordinge to your dessire your 
sonne and my daughttor haue mette, and made some 
triall each of other’s affections, which I did the readyer 
give way to, being well persuaded of your Lo: bountifull 
and noble dispotione, and well assured of your religious 

rofestione, and hauing good hope M* Montagu will he 
euerie of these approve himselfe to be descended of so 
worthy a father. Upon my earnest pressure of him to 
dealle clearly with me in his likinge, he professed freely 
that of him selfe, and not by the labor of frends, hee did 
affectt my Daughttor : which gives me much satisfaction, 
and though I can not yett give your Lo: the like in my 
daughttor, yett I see good hopes to inuite you to Towne. 
as sucksedinge from your an 

* Montagu according to our present ee of you 

both : gives me good reason to be leaue shee ma incline 


to receaue your sonne with the affection he 


if it please your Lo: therefore to hassard a jou 


your offers, and to inlarge those that are yett, both in 
seaports of her portion, and your Lo: Honour to small, 
I a verie well pebe) the your Lo: shall finde me in 
nothinge unreasonable) that the marriage may proceed 
to Gode’s Glorie, theyre content, and Your 4. & my 
Comfort, w°" is the harty prayer Honnors 
frend & servant 
Wirwoop. 
I besetch your Lo: be pleased to present m 
respects and seruis to your Lady. aes 
London the 13 Februarie 1632. 
To the Right Honourable and my verie Lord 
Lord Montagu this. — 


Edward, first Baron Montagu, to whom this 
letter was addressed, was born at Hemington, 
circa 1563, and created Baron Montagu of 
Boughton, 19 Jas. I. He was buried in Weekley 
Church, June 26, 1644. By his first wife, Eliza- 
beth Jeffery, he bad one daughter, Elizabeth, 
married to first Earl Lindsey. His second wife, 
Frances Cotton, bore him Edward, the subject of 
the above letter; William, Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer ;* Christopher, died at the age of 
twenty-two ; and Frances, married to John, Earl 
of Rutland. His third wife was Anne Crouch, 
who survived him four years and was buried in 
Weekley Church, July 12, 1648. She is the Lady 
Montagu referred to in the following letters. 

The writer of these letters was daughter and 
coheir of Nicholas Ball, of Totness, co. Devon, and 
Bristol, merchant. She married Sir Ralph Win- 
wood, Knt., of Ditton and Quainton, co. Bucks, and 
survived him forty years, living most of that time at 
Ditton Park. Her stepfather was Sir Thomas Bod- 
ley. The marriage between the two young people 
mentioned in this letter did not, it may be feared, 
produce quite the amount of happiness which the 
writer appears to have anticipated, for the bride is 
reported to have offended her father-in-law, when 
visiting him at Boughton, by absenting herself 
from family worship. Her Puritanical tendencies 
caused her to object to the Liturgy of the Church 
of England. — Fuller’s ‘ Worthies.’) She died 
before her husband succeeded to the title, and was 
buried in the family vault of Little St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, London. The funeral expenses amounted 
to 1l. 2s, 4d.+ 

The issue of this marriage was Edward, who 
was killed in the naval engagement off Bergen, 
1665 ; Ralph, afterwards first Duke of Montagu ; 
and Elizabeth ; all of whom are referred to in the 


following letters. 

Mr. Edward Montagu succeeded to his father’s 
title and estates in 1644. Cuas. WIsE. 
Weekley, Kettering. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 

6 S, xi. 105, 443; xii. 321; 7 8, i, 25, 82, 342, 
$76; ii. 102, 324, 355; iii, 101, 382; iv. 123, 325, 422 ; 
v. 3, 43, 130, 362, 463, 506; vii. 22, 122, 202, 402; viii. 
123, 382; ix, 182, 402; x. 102; xi. 162, 242, 342; xii. 
102; 8 8S. i. 162, 348, 509; ii. 82, 136, 222, 346, 522; 
iii, 183 ; iv, 384; v. 82, 284, 504; vi, 142, 383.) 

Vol. XLI. 

P. 1. James Nichols reprinted his edition of 
Pearson ‘ On the Oreed,’ 1848, 

P. 4b. For “ Nicholson ” read Nicolson (55). 

P. 12 b. Nicholson, Governor of Maryland, was 
assisted by Bp. Patrick, ‘ Autob.,’ 227. 

P. 29 a. On Benyowsky, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 8" 5S. 
vi. 481 ; vii. 4, 63. 

P. 34a. Swithin, better Swithun. 
. 69 b. For “‘ Cetic” read Celtic. 
. 75a. For comtumacious” read contumaci- 


a. 
80 b. “ tarnaket” ? 
90 b. Edward Noel, Kt. and Bart. Owen 
icated a book of epigrams to him. 
94 b. Nokes. Bullock succeeded him in the 
of Bubble, “and is not much below him,” 
rdian, Jane 15, 1713. 

P. 105 a. F. L. Norden’s ‘Travels’ formed 
vol. iv. of a ‘Compendium of Modern Travels,’ 
London, 1757. 

P. 109 a Chair organ, see ‘N. E. D.,’ 3.0. 
“ chair,” and ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. vii. 87, 254. 

P. 112 b. For ‘Overston” read 
(xxxiv. 224). 

P. 114 a. Robert Norman’s ‘ Attractiue’ is 
quoted in Blundevile’s ‘Exercises,’ third ed., 
1606, 353, 356 b. 

P. 133 a. John Norris. See Locke's ‘ Letters,’ 
1708, pp. 16, 173, 182, 189, 235, 239. 

P. 134 a, line 3, For “ Hearn” read Hearne. 

P. 154 b. Edw. North’s benefaction to Peter- 
house, Willet, ‘Synopsis Papismi,’ 1600, p. 960. 

P. 154 b. Sconington? Perhaps Sinnington. 

P. 158 a. Wm. Clagett, D.D., married Thomasin 
North, kinswoman to the Lord Keeper, who gave 
her husband a benefice in Bucks. ‘Seventeen 
Sermons,’ 1699, vol. i. pref. 

P. 201 b. For “ Earle” read Erle. 

P. 209 b. Fletcher Norton, see ‘Letters of 
Junius’ (1807), pp. 45, 59, 196. 

P. 209 b, lines 23, 51. Omit “ that,” dis. 

P. 245 b. A. Nowell and Ascham, see ‘ Life of 
Ascham,’ at end of his ‘ Epistt.,’ 1602, pp. 671 sq. 
b, 248 a For “Jewell” read Jewel 
247 b). 

P. 248 a. For “ Pankhurst” read Parkhurst. 

P. 252 b. Nowell. See under Macgowan, John, 
xxxv. 92; the Shaver’s Sermon was reprinted, 
Leeds, 1812. 


P. 279. Nathaniel Nye also published two 
Almanacks for 1645, one of which was “ calculated 
for the meridian of Brumicham”; copies in Dr. 
Williams’s Library ; another, 1642, ‘N. & 

p. 279-282. Mr. G. H. F. is collecting 
for a ‘ Life of Philip 
. 282-3. Stephen Nye. John Jackson, rector 
of ington (xxix. 94 a), printed an ‘ Examina- 
tion ’ of Nye’s ‘ Articles of Divine Unity,’ 1715. 

P. 287 a, line 29. For “ time” read tones. 

P, 291 a. For “the church” read holy orders. 

Pp. 292-3. Henry Oasland, minister at Bewdley, 
was one of the organizers of the Worcestershire 
Association, Baxter’s ‘Reformed Pastor, 1656, 
paper at end. 

P. 297 a, and often. For “ catholic” read Roman 
Catholic. 

P. 317 b. Bp. O’Brien’s ‘ Sermons on Faith,’ see 
Newman, ‘ Justification,’ 1838, pref. 

P. 331. For “the ostracism of” read in being 

Pp. 388-9. Daniel O'Connell. See Lond. 
News, July 31, Aug. 14, 1847. 

P. 402. Feargus O’Connor. See Iilust. Lond. 
News, April 15, 1848. 

P. 449 b. For ‘* Henthorne” read Henthorn. 

Ww. ©. B. 


Sir Peter Lely (xxxiii. 19-21).—On Jan. 18, 
1661/2, the House of Commons ordered “ That 
Mr. Peter Lely be inserted into the Bill for 
Naturalization” (‘Commons’ Journals,’ vol. viii. 
p- 347); and three days later “Peter Lely, iz 
order to his Naturalization, did take the Oaths of 
Allegiance and Supremacy ” (ibid., p. 348), 

Humphry Morice, 1671?-1731 (xxxix. 44).— 
To the account of the legal s les of his widow 
it should be added that among the deaths recorded 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for August, 1743 
(vol. xiii. p. 408), is “ Aug. 30, Mrs. Morice, 
Relict of the late Humphry Morice, Esq., of the 
Bruises she received on being overturn’d in her 
Coach.” Atrrep F. 


Rev. Daniel Henry Haigh (xxiii. 440).—In the 
notice of this accomplished antiquary a misstate- 
ment is repeated, which has evidently been taken 
from the Yorks. Archeological Journal, vol. vi. 

53. 

' The notice states that before joining the Roman 
Church on Jan. 1, 1847, Mr. Haigh in great 
part built a new church, dedicated to All Saints, 
in York Road, Leeds. This statement is not 


correct, and the Leeds Intelligencer for Nov. 2, 
1850, in its account of the consecration of the 
church on the previous day, gives the following 
particulars. 

The foundation stone of the church was laid on 
Oct. 28, 1846, the site having been purchased 
from a portion of the proceeds of an offertory, 
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1,2001., at the consecration of St. Saviour’s, 
Leeds, the church 4 by Dr. v4 and Mr. 
Haigh offered to a large handsome 
church to cost 15,0001. 
“But the high hopes and expectations raised by this 
event were fated soon to be blighted by Mr. Haigh’s 
secession from the Church of England. Nothing further 
was done in the matter until the district was endowed 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, when by the exer- 
tions of the present (and first) incumbent, the Rev. W. 
dall, aided by a committee of twelve gentlemen in 
the town, the present church was raised.” 
The Tablet is given by the Yorks. Archeological 
Journal as an authority, and this may account for 
the origin of the inaccuracy. 
Mr. Haigh spent the 15,000]. on the Roman 
Catholic church at Erdington, near Birmingham. 
G. D. Lous. 
J. H. Newman (xl. 340).—Some important 
errata in the life of J. H. Newman. He was not 
appointed Whitehall preacher by Howley ; but he 
was “sounded” about taking the office by Blomfield, 
and refused, all which he tells in the ‘Apologia,’ It is 
unfair to say that Kingsley’s article in Macmillan 
was anonymous, for it was signed “ C. K.,” initials 
as clear to Macmillan’s readers as ‘‘J. H. N.” to 
Parker's readers. Newman's first sermon was 
preached at Worton, not “Warton”; but this is an 
error copied from his ‘ Letters.’ Newman was a 
rural dean, which Mr. Lilly omits to mention ; see 
the ‘ Letters.’ 
By the way, on r, 65 of Mr. Lilly’s ‘ Character- 
istics from J. H. Ne 
harm,” instead of does us harm, the sense of a 
passage from the ‘ Apologia’ is spoiled. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Sir John Gell (xxi. 113).—To the notice of Sir 
John Gell may be added that his first wife, Eliza- 
beth, was buried at Wirksworth, Oct. 26, 1644. 
The notice omits any mention of his children. 

G. E. P. A. 


Parisn Councits AND THEIR Common Seats. 
—Those interested in the derivation of our raral 
place-names will note with attention the following 
extract from the South Bucks Standard. Those 
responsible for such official designs will no doubt 
be careful in accepting any hastily offered sug- 
gestions from even the “oldest inhabitant” in 
settling the interesting question of our town 
nomenclature. At a meeting of the Beaconsfield 
District Council,— 


“ Mr, Charsley informed the Council that it would be 
necessary to have a common seal, and submitted a design 
which he eaid was drawn by an architect friend of his 
who was interested in the town, The design was a beech 
tree surrounded by the name of the Council in bold 
letters. This, Mr. Charsley observed, would be appro- 
Pra’ asthe name Beaconsfield was derived from Beech 

eld, Sir Edward Lawson moved that the desigo with 


wman,’ by printing “ does no | Li 


a slight alteration in the drawing of the tree, be adopted 
for the seal of the Council, and that the clerk be em- 
powered to it made as cheaply as possible, This 
was secon and carried, and the Council then rose, 
after a short sitting.” 

Harotp Mater, Colonel. 


Vanisninc Loxpoy.—Has it been chronicled 
in ‘N. & Q.’ that by the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway extension the house, 
No. 16, Blandford Square, in which George Eliot 
wrote * Romola’ and ‘ Felix Holt,’ will be swept 
away? W. Quarrett. 


Corowation Caarr Westminster Apper. 
—Another instance (see 8 S. vii. 25) of the 
restoration to Dr. Buckland of a stolen relic, is 
related by F. T. Buckland, in a note tothe memoir 
of his father, before the ‘Bampton Lectures on 
Geology and Mineralogy,’ 1858, vol. i. p. xlix :— 

“During Dr. Buckland’s holding office as Dean of 
Westminster he had a brown parcel sent him, most care- 
fully folded up; this contained a portion of black oak- 
wood, about the size of acommon lucifer-match. A letter 
accompanied the relic, from an unknown pereon, stating 
that the writer, very many years ago, when quite a boy, 
had cut off the enclosed bit of wood from the coronation 
chair in the Abbey, and that in his old age, repenting of 
what he had done, he begged to restore it to the Dean 
and Chapter, in hope that it might be refitted into the 
place whence he had taken it, Dr, Buckland frequently 
told his story as a warning to eager and unscrupulous 
collectors of antiquarian objects.” 

Instances of restoration of a similar character are 
noticed in Mr. Macray’s ‘ Annals of the Bodleian 

i Ep. MarsHALt, 


Veretst Famity.—The burial of John Verelst, 
* a noted Face-Painter” (Gent. Mag., March, 1734, 
vol. iv. p. 164), is recorded in the parish register 
of St. dt ristopher le Stocks, London, under date 
March 10, 1733/4. William Verelst, portrait 
painter (buried Oct. 20, 1752), was uncle to Harry 
Verelst, Esq., of Aston, near Sheffield, co. York, 
formerly Governor of Bengal, who died at Boulogne, 
Oct. 24, 1785, aged fifty-four years, and was 
interred in Minster Church, Kent. The entry of 
William Verelst’s burial is of interest, as serving 
to correct the statement appearing in Bryan's 
‘ Dictionary of Painters and Engravers,’ ed. Graves, 
vol. ii. (1889), p. 655, that he “died in or soon 
after 1756.” Other entries in the same register 
record the burials of Ann Verelst (Dec. 14, 1761) 
and of Tryphena Verelst “in y* South Vault” on 
May 19, 1765. Danizt Hipwett. 


Tae Victoria axp its Naue.—I 
have no wish to detract from the praise given by 
Prof. Curtius to Prof. W. Dwight Whitney's ‘ Lan- 
guage and the Study of Language,’ which he 
characterizes as ‘‘a work distinguished by severe 
sobriety of judgment.” But perhaps I may be 
itewel to point out a slip in regard to a matter 
of fact in the work, which consists of the substance 
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of a series of lectures given in Yale College. In 
the second of these, speaking of the introduction 
of new words, he says: “ The English astronomer 
who sought, a few years since, with c.vert loyalty, 
to call his planetling Victoria, was compelie” to 
retract the appellation, and offer another.” We 
may allow for republican zeal in suspecting covert 
loyalty in the designation ; but, as a matter of 
fact, the astronomer (Dr. Hind, who discovered the 
planet in question in 1850) neither retracted the 
name nor offered another. A well-known American 
astronomer endeavoured to substitute Clio, but the 
objection to Victoria (a mythological name long 
before it was borne by an English queen) was felt 
to be frivolous, and it is now universally recognized 
by astronomers, whilst the rejection of Clio was 
made more — by the bestowal of that name 
upon another, discovered about fifteen years after- 
wards. Of late these discoveries, aided by photo- 
graphy, have become so numerous (the number 
now known exceeding four hundred) that the task 
of finding names for them all seems to be con- 
sidered hopeless. W. T. Lynx. 


E.teys orn Exper Trees.—In the ‘Canons 

made in King Edgar’s Reign,’ a.v. 960, No. 16 
(ed. Rev. J. Johnson, 1720), every priest is en- 
joined to forbid, amongst other things, the worship 
of fountains, and necromancy, and auguries, &c., 
“which carry men into various impostures, and to 
groves, and Eilens, and also many trees of divers 
sorts, and stones.” Ina note to the word groves, 
Mr. Johnson says, 
“ in this word I follow Mr. Somner’s conjecture ; in the 
next word Zilen my own. The elder-tree still passes by 
that name in some of the north-west countries, No tree 
looks more venerable, or divine, when it is full of blos- 
toms, or berries. Mr. Somner turns it olive-tree. But 
our forefathers dealt not in exotics.” 

What the original word translated Ellen is I do 
not know, but few will endorse the encomium on 
the elder tree, a ragged, plebeian, almost baneful 
looking treelet. The Danes are said to have a 
tradition that there is a female elf in the elder-tree, 
which she leaves every midnight; and, having 
strolled among the fields, returns to it before 
This logond i ed in a ballad by George 

egend is preserved in a 
Borrow, of which give the opening stanza :— 
Though tall the oak, and firm its stem, 
Though fer abroad its boughs are spread, 
Though high the poplar lifts its head, 
I have no song for them. 
A theme more bright, more bright would be 
The winsome, winsome elder tree, 
Beneath whose shade I sit reclin’d ;— 
It holds a witch within its bark, 
A lovely witch who haunts the dark, 
And fills with love my mind. 


The tenth century canon quoted was expressly 


In East Anglia, and elsewhere so far as I know, 
there is a belief that the cross was made of elder- 
wood ; in the ‘ Book of Days’ (vol. ii. 322) is an 
account of a Suffolk child who said during a 
thunderstorm, “ You will be quite safe under an 
eldern tree, because the Cross was made of that, 
and so the lightning never strikes it.” 

It is also considered very unlucky to burn green 
elder (‘ Suffolk Folk-lore,’ 1893, p. 132). 

I have seen it stated that lightning will not touch 
beeches (‘The Haunted Tower,’ by Bevis Cane, 
1888, p. 49). 

Avy wood more unsuitable than elder-wood to 
fashion a cross for crucifixion would be hard to find. 
The cedar, the cypress, and the pine, which con- 
founded their several natures in a single trunk to 
form the Holy Cross, afterwards found by St. 
Helena, are all woods which might reaso be 


used for the p 
It is also wait that the cross was made of the 
aspen-tree, whence the trembling of the leaves 
and horror. James Hooper, 
orwich, 


Portic Sin Waiter Scorr anD 
Tennrson.— 
But Duty guides not that way—see her stand 
With wand entwined with amaranth, near yon cliffs. 
Oft where she leads thy blood must mark thy footsteps, 
Oft where she leads thy head must bear the storm, 
And thy shrunk form endure heat, cold, and hunger ; 
But she will guide thee up to noble heights 
Which he who gains seems native of the sky. 
Scott, ‘ Woodstock,’ (from) motto to chap. iv. 
(Scott's own). 
Not once or twice in our fair island-story 
The path of duty was the way to glory : 
He, that ever following her comman: 
On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 
Thro’ the long gorge to the far light has won 
His path upward and prevailed, 
Shall find the toppling crags of Duty scaled 
Are close upon the shining table-lands 
To which our God Himself is moon and sun, 
Tennyson, ‘Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington.’ 


JonaTHan Bovcuier. 


A Reminiscence or Dante 1n Basque Litera- 
Tore.—The first known Basque author, Bernard 
Dechepare, priest and (1545), and Jean 
Etcheberri, also priest and poet (1627), who both 
used the same old Greek politic metre, may not 
unreasonably be called, more especially the latter, 
the Dantes of Euskarian literature. But in the 
volume numbered 93a in Prof. J. Vinson’s very 
imperfect, but very useful, ‘ Bibliographie de la 
Langue Basque’ (1891), which is partly a transla- 
tion into very elegant Guipuscoan of the ‘ Spiritual 
Excercises’ of St. Ignatius of Loyola (himself a 
thorough Basque), by Agustin Carduberaz (Pam- 
plona, 1761), one finds, on pp. 205-7, the descrip- 
tion given by a dying monk of the voyage thro 


directed against heathenism, and haps the 
elder-tree was therefore specified. sila 


hell, purgatory, and heaven, which he had e 


~ 
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while lying insensible. The passage is too long 
for quotation here. Suffice it to cite one sentence: 
“Jaunac agindu, ta izugarrizko jornada, edo in- 
fernu, Purgatorio, ta Ceruraiioko Erromeria, bat 
egindet. Infernuan anima condenatuak, ta orien 
tormentuak ikusi ditut,” which means, ‘‘ The 
journey or pilgrimage as far as hell, purgatory, 
bell I saw the damned souls, 
and their torments.” That there may be a remi- 
niscence of Dante here is not unlikely, as the 
monk in question was Fr. Miguel de Napoles, 
Apostolic preacher. The story is said to be taken 
from the ‘ History of the Holy Capuchin Order 
(Religio).’ PALAMEDES, 


Pew Inscription at Great Gippine: “ Sator 
AREPO TENET OPERA roTaAs.” (See 2™¢ S. viii. 
291, 421).—The meaning of the above inscription 
was the subject of a query at the former of the 
above references, and of replies in various numbers, 
where there were several explanations of it, without 
arrival at any one that was satisfactory. 

It has recently been the subject of a query in 
the Penny Post (Oct., Nov., Dec., 1894). An 
exact representation forms an illustration at p. 328. 
Various contributions in the three numbers refer 
to earlier instances of the inscription, as a sort of 
charm, with a variety of explanations, as well as 
of references to authorities. Ep. Marsa. 


Lert-HANDEDNESS.—There a to be several 
very curious expressions in vogue to denote left- 
handedness. One of these I came across some 
time ago ; this was “gallack-handed” = left-handed, 
a word that is common, I learn, in the north of 
England. My curiosity aroused, I began looking 
about me with the object of eliciting some further 
particulars of the term, and found it in Halliwell, 
with the same meaning, but nothing as to its 
origin. Later on, I met with three names in a 
*Glossary of Yorkshire Words’ (1855): ‘ gallac- 
handed,” “ gaulish-handed,” and “ gauk-handed” ; 
all of the same signification. Turning over the 
pages of Nathaniel Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary,’ I found 
‘ gaulick-hand”=left hand. This is in the 1733 

ition. Obviously, all these examples have a 
common origin, but this I have been unable to 
trace. From Bailey’s inclusion of the word, it is 
clear it dates back a good many years ; but I have 
been unable to find, so far as I have tried, any 
earlier instance in print than in his ‘ Dictionary.’ 
In the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, July 21, 1891, 
@ correspondent stated he had been informed that 
“* gallack’ is a Latin name for an all-conquering 
tribe whose warriors carried, or do carry, weapons 
different to Britishers.” Now this seems to point 

the Gauls. Do any grounds exist for this as- 
sertion ; and were the warriors of this hardy race 
remarkable for their use of the sinister hand in 
war or other circumstances / 


In addition to the foregoing terms, there are 
several others in vogue. ‘* Caddy” is common in 
the Teesdale district. Another word is ‘‘ caggy,’ 
@ provincial word ; a similar expression is some- 
times heard in the metropolis, to wit, ‘* kack- 
handed ”; also equivalent to “ awkwardness,” as in 
“What a kack-handed way of doing a thing!” 
Other forms are “wallock-handed,” “ bang- 
handed,” and “cod-handed.” I think I have now 
said sufficient to whet the appetite of the readers 
of ‘N. & Q,”’ who may have something 
to say on the subject. O. P. Harz, 


Toms or Sin James Macxintosu.—This cele- 
brated lawyer and historian died on May 30, 
1832, and was buried in Hampstead Churchyard, 
Middlesex. It would be interesting to know 
whether his tomb is yet in existence, and, if so, in 
what condition it now is. In ‘An Old Man’s 
Diary,’ by John Payne Oollier, is an allusion to it, 
and a satirical poem in five stanzas, reflecting 
sonally on Sir James Mackintosh, and said to 
have been written by Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
But the search for the poem through several editions 
of Coleridge’s ‘ Poems’ has been in vain. Only 
one stanza is here transcribed, as many allusions 
in the poem are very objectionable :— 

“March 20,1832. I copy the following e 
elegy, or what you will, ‘ Sir J 
from the original in Coleridge’s handwriting, lent to me 
by H. C. Robinson [i.¢., Henry Crabb Robinson}. I do 
not profess to be able to understand who was the 
‘ brother bard,’ but Coleridge could not endure Dr, Parr’s 
‘turncoat’; possibly because he himself had turned :— 

Brother bard, brother bard! in our churchyard 
Both beds and bolsters are soft and green, 
Save one alone, and that’s of stone, 
And under it lies a Counsellor keen. 
‘Twould be a square grave, if it were not too long, 
And’tis fenc’d round with iron, tall, spear-like and strong.” 

S. T. Coleridge died on July 25, 1834, and Sir 
James Mackintosh, as above stated, on May 30, 
1832; but as the entry containing the “epitaph” 
bears date March 20, 1832, there is a slight ana- 
chronism. The allusion to “ Dr. Parr’s turncoat” 
may be to the following remark made by him to 
Sir James Mackintosh, the author of ‘ Vindicise 
Gallice ’:— 

“Pather O'Coighly had been executed at M 
in 1797, for ny and Sir James had 
Dr. Parr that O’Coighly richly deserved his fate. By 
no means, sir, said the doctor. He wasan lrishman—he 
might have been a Scotchman; he was a priest—he 
might have been a lawyer ; he was a traitor—he might 
have been an apostate!” 

Dr. Samuel Parr died in 1825. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Percival Port, F.R.S. (1713-1788), Suraron. 
—The baptism of = of 
Elizabeth Pott, is recorded in i 
St. Christopher le Stocks, date 
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Jan. 11, 1713. Percival Pott, elected F.R.S. 
April 5, 1764, was during forty-two years the 
of St. Bartholomew's Hospital ; he died 
in Princes Street, Hanover Square, Dec. 22, 1788, 
aged seventy-five, and was buried in the charch- 
of St. Mary Aldermary, London. It may 
noted, en parenthése, that while the inscription 
on a plain tablet on the south wall of the church 
of St. Mary Aldermary aforesaid records that Mr. 
Pott bad reached the age of seventy-five years at 
the period of his decease, the inscription on the 
stone covering his family vault erroneously fur- 
nishes the information that he died “‘ Aged 88 
Years.” His widow, Mrs. Sarah Pott (died Jan, 18, 
1811, aged eighty-seven), was the daughter of 
Robert Cruttenden (0b. 1763), accountant of the 
penny post office, “a distinguished writer, and 
correspondent of Dr. Doddridge.” 

Mr. Pott’s sons—Percival Pott, Esq. (ob. Jan. 27, 
1833, et.eighty-three), and the Ven. Joseph Holden 
Pott, M.A., Chancellor of Exeter, and late Arch- 
deacon of London, who died at his house in Woburn 
Place, Feb. 17, 1847, aged eighty-eight—were 
interred in the same grave, in which also repose 
the remains of four members of the Frye and 
Litchfield families, 1791-1844. 

Dantet Hipwett. 


Tae Lucirer Matcu.—In my brief history of 
this invention (8 S. iv. 70) it is shown how the 
chlorate of potash in the safety match is kept 
apart from the red phosphorus which kindles it, by 
having one inside the box and the other outside. 
If both were outside the box, there would be 
danger of ignition whenever they came in contact 
with each other, as is shown in the following very 
curious circumstance, which attracted my notice in 
the Pharmaceutical Journal of Jan. 12, A man 
who smoked tobacco had a sore tongue, and was ad- 
vised to use chlorate of potash lozenges for its cure. 
These he carried loose in his waistcoat pocket, 

with a box of safety matches for use in 
lighting his pipe ; but the gentle friction main- 
tained in walking caused the lozenges and the 
matches to burst suddenly into flame, which a 
friendly bucket of water extinguished, not, how- 
ever, before the smoker had been slightly burnt. 


C. Tomutson. 
Highgate, N. 


“ Finest CATCH YOUR HARE.”—Some months ago 
there was a discussion upon the above subject. 
Hitherto the expression had been universally 
attributed to Mrs, Glasse, but Mr. G. A. Sala 
stated that he had examined no fewer than twelve 
editions of her celebrated cookery book, and had 
failed to find it. It really originated in the follow- 
ing way. 

Tis sixty since,” or something like it, 


that Frederick Yates, the comedian, father of the 
lamented Edmund, took the town by storm with 


his clever impersonations in the entertainment 
entitled “ Mr. Yates at Home.” Amongst other 
characters represented was that of Mrs. Glasse. 
In this he ap as a frumpish old lady, osten- 
sibly reading out of a well-thumbed cookery book 
the following word, written expressly for him by 
Thomas Heod: “Ahem! Hare. First catch your 
hare! Then do him till he’s done !” 

For the above interesting elucidation of a phrase 
that might have remained permanently obscure, I 
am indebted to the octogenarian Raymond Yates, 
a nephew of the actor, and a son of the General 
Yates mentioned in Edmund’s autobiography. 

Ratra W. Lerrwice, M.D. 

125, Kennington Park Road. 

[See 2™ S. xi, 264; 6% S. xi. 90, 196.) 


A Jswisn Oonvert.—I lately came across a 
novel entry in the Public Records. The English 
clerk of 1290, making out a list of eacheats to the 
Crown on the expulsion of the Jews at that date, 
deals, as a matter of course, with Bedford, = | 
other towns. He mentions an important individ 
deceased, Peitevin of Bedford, who had two sons, 
Jacob and Benedict. Jacob was hanged for alleged 
clipping the coin, but Benedict escaped the same 
doom by becoming a convert. The clerk adds the 
pregnant words ‘‘ Vi coactus.” It is a pity the 
entry ends here. It would be interesting to know 
what were the circumstances that drove the Jew 
to abandon his faith against his will. 

M. D. Davis. 


**CHosen PEopLe.”—The following is from the 
Daily Graphic of Jan. 1 :— 

“There has lately died at a little village among the 
Cotswolds, says a correspondent of the Leeds Mercury, 
a parish clerk, who rarely went beyond the limits of 
his own village. This place had the singular name of 
Chosen, and he naturally thought the world turned 
round upon the little village, and that Heaven was 
specially interested in its prosperity. The suffrage, 
* And make Thy chosen people joyful,’ the clerk imagined 
to refer te his native place. On the single occasion 
when he did duty for a neighbouring clerk, he is said to 
have altered the phrase to the appropriate expression, 
* And make Thy Birdlip people joyful. ” 

This is a very old joke, and appeared in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
some thirty years ago, I think. But the new ver- 
sion leaves out the point of the story. There is no 
such place at all as Chosen ; the village is called 
Churchdown—and is locally pr d Chosen— 
or, at least, was, before the parish councils came to 
change everything. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Carita C in Cavrcs.—I have 
read many times, and often heard it affirmed in 
conversation, that the practice of spelling the word 
“Church” with a capital C, when the spiritual 
body, not the material fabric, is meant, was in- 
troduced by the originators of the so-called Tract- 
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arian movement, and that examples of it do not 
occur before 1843, or thereabouts. A few days ago 
a friend lent to me the second volume of ‘ Lectures 
upon the History of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ,’ by the Rev, Henry Blunt, Rector of Upper 
Chelsea. The volume was published by J. 
Hatchard & Son in 1835. In this book, Charch, 
in its spiritual sense, is commonly, indeed, I think 
always, spelt with a C. I have noticed this on 
pp. 99, 146, 150, 188. Mr. Blunt was a very 
popular religious writer in those days, and certainly 
had leaning towards or sympathy with the Oxford 
movement. ASTARTE. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
spames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Lrsets on Lorp Burveien Sir N. Bacon. 
—In 1572 or 1573 a book was printed on the 
Continent with the following title :— 

“ A treatise of Treasons against Q. Elizabeth and the 
Crowne of England divided into two partes Whereof the 
first parte answereth certain Treasons pretended, that 
never were intended: And the second discovereth 
greater treasons committed that are by few perceived: 
as more largely appeareth by the page following. Im- 

rinted in the Month of Januarie and in the year of our 

rd M.D.LXx11. [perhaps 1573, N.S.}.” 

No author or printer's name is given. The book 
is written in defence of the title of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, to the English throne, but it mainly consists 
of very bitter attacks upon Lord Burleigh and Sir 
N. Bacon, not, indeed, by name, but by references 
not to be mistaken. Lord Burleigh is referred to 
as one who was “a creeper to the cross” in Queen 
Mary’s days, and his parentage is spoken of with 
great contempt. A French translation with some 
additions appeared about the same time. The book 
appears to have greatly irritated Lord Burleigh (who 
was very sensitive on the subject of his parentage and 
pedigree), and forms the subject of a considerable 
number of letters in 1574 and 1575, which are to 
be found among the State Papers. Burleigh was 
most anxious to discover the author of the book, 
but was apparently entirely unsuccessful. The 
book is sometimes referred to in the correspondence 
asa “book of treasons,” and at other times the 
“ book written against the Queen’s right and title to 
the Crown.” Sir Francis Englefield suggested that 
“ Mr. Gifford, alawyer, hada few years before brought 
into these parts [Brussels] notes like the contents 
of the book,” and Wilson is informed by one 
Freeman, that “ Gifford of the Temple was the 
deviser of the latter part of the book, and Sir 
Nicholas Throckmorton not unacquainted there- 
with.” He then suggests that Darbyshire, Staple- 
ton, Dr. Knotte, Hyde of Louvain, and Heighynton, 
the Countess of Northumberland’s secretary, were 


**doers to finish” it. ‘‘Some said that one 
Mownse, servant to the Duke of Norfolk, put the 
English into French, and was in Paris at the 
printing,” but, according to another statement, 
Belleforest was the French translator. Fowler, 
the well-known Roman Catholic printer, was ex- 
amined by Dale, and ‘‘ would not confess himself 
to be the printer,” and Dale was informed that the 
books were printed at Liége or Cologne. 

Is it known who were the author and translator 
of this book, and where the volumes were printed ? 
The British Museum Catalogue suggests is as 
the place of printing the English edition. In Mrs. 
Katherine C. Dorsey's ‘Life of Father Thomas 
Copley, a Founder of Maryland,’ reprinted from 
the ‘ Woodstock Letters’ in 1885, it is stated that 
“the book is now known to have been written by 
Sir Nicolas Throgmorton at the instigation of the 
Earl of Leicester”; but no authority for this state- 
ment is given by Mrs. Dorsey. 

Ricuarp C, Caristis. 


FRANKLIN OR Famity, or Jamaica. 
—Can any reader kindly render me assistance in 
respect to the Franklin or Franklyn family, of the 
island of Jamaica? John and Richard Franklin 
died in Jamaica, circa 1780. A Mr. Henry 
Franklio, attorney, was of Lignum Vite Grove, 
St. Andrews, Jamaica, in 1838. He had a son 
James, born in 1838. It is thought that Henry 
Franklin was son or grandson of either John or 
Richard above. Gilbert Franklyn, of Mereworth 
Castle, Kent, was after of Tobago, and a member 
of its Council. His daughter, Frances Edith, was 
baptized at Mereworth, April 26, 1773, and 
married 1804, April 7, at St. 's, Hanover 
Square, to Thomas Wolley, Esq. . H. D. 


Sr. Janvanivs, —It is a generally believed his- 
torical fact that on one occasion a French general 
who was in occupation of Naples, and was opposed 
by the priesthood there, threatened to take very 
strong measures unless they caused the blood of 
St. Januarius to liquefy, as the miracle not occur- 
ring was causing trouble with the populace. Will 
you kindly say whether this incident ha) 
under the first Napoleon or under Napoleon III. ? 

H. 


Source or QuoraTioy.—May I ask through your 
paper the original source of “ It has been 
that the trees shall not sweep the starsdown”? Of 
course, we all know the passage is in * Daniel 
Deronda.’ But I have seen it ascribed to Goethe. 
F. 8. Norton. 


Vatve or Monsy,—The value of the manor 
of Fulham in the reign of Edward the Confessor is 
returned in Domesday as 65/., but at the time of 
the Great Survey it was only 51/. Will any corre- 
spondent kindly tell me what amount, approxi- 
mately, this would represent at the present time? 


| 
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Bishop Fleetwood’s tables and the calculations of 
Dr. Adam Smith and Dr, Henry seem to suggest 
that the value of money at the period of the 
Domesday compilation was about fifteen times 
that of our era. Is this correct ? 
Cuas. Jas, Fixer. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Daixxixe Custom.—Some years back it was 
the custom in Market Harborough, Leicestershire, 
on market days, when customers went into a sho 
to purchase any little article, for the master to 
them what they would like to take—ale, wine, or 
spirits. Upon receiving a reply, a glass was handed 
to them containing the liquor desired. No doubt 
this was done to promote trade; but the result 
I have often seen in the women towards the 
evening being “a little lively.” Does this custom 
exist in any other towns or vi ? 


13, Doughty Street, W.C. 


Lerrers.—Jackson, of Exeter, 
says of these letters that, but for their manifest 
ongivality, they might be thought to be modelled 
upon Sterne’s, They have never, I think, been 

blished. It is to be hoped they are not lost. 

verything about the man is instinct with ability. 
All his remarks are brilliant and ha py: Is it 
ttall, near Newport et, who first possessed 
the ‘Blue Boy’? LostWITHIEL. 


Dr. Jonx Dop.—Was the Mr. John Dod, of 
Ashby, who was a legatee under the will of Dr. 
Jobn Preston, which was printed hy Mr. Arnott 
in 8 8. vi. 383, the same person as Dr. John Dod, 
the Puritan Rector of Fawsley, the author of the 
* Sermon on Malt’? Mr. Dod was a member of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, of which Dr. 
Preston was master. I should be glad, if possible, 
to obtain a copy of the ‘Memorials of the Rev. 
John Dod, M.A.,’ Taylor & Son, Northampton, 
1881, which is cited by Mr. Morris Parye at 
8™ S. vi. 212. W. F. Pripgavx. 

Jaipur, Rajputana. 


Famity or Warresroox.—There are pedi- 
grees extant giving genealogies of the family from 
about the middle of the fourteenth to the middle 
of the seventeenth century, ¢g., Harl. MS. 
1241. There are several contradictory lists extant 


Teco. 


just previously, is that of Arthur Whitebrook, who 
served in the emperor's army at the relief of 
Vienna, 1683. He published a letter dated from 


the imperial camp, a printed copy of which is in 
the British Museum. Nothing beyond this is 
known of him. The earliest name upon the pedi- 
gree is that of Richard Whittbrook, of whom 
merely the name remains, He lived, circa 1330-70, 
somewhere near Bridgenorth, in Shropshire. Has 
the Hundred of Witebroc any connexion with him 
or with the family? Tradition among us says 80. 
Information upon any of the points I have raised 
will oblige me. 
Wx. Warrssroox, Episcopus. 
85, Oakfield Road, Anerley, Surrey. 


Hoven Bearry.—I shall be glad of any informa- 
tion respecting this man, who was an Irishman 
and a captain in the British army, and went to 
serve in the Portuguese army in 1762. Parti- 
cularly I wish to know something of his family, 
the year and place of his birth, the date of 
enlistment, and the positions he held and services 
he rendered before going to Portugal. 

Epeak Prestace. 

Chiltern, Bowdon, Cheshire. 


Nicnotas Bente’re.—Who was he? He was 
alive in 1645. May he have been a maker or 
seller of playing cards; or possibly the official 
employed to “seal” playing cards under a pro- 
clamation of King Charles, a few years before that 
date ? XYLOGRAPHER. 


Curious Paptock.—A very curious lock 
has been shown to me at Bournemouth. It mea- 
sures three and a half inches across, is five inches 
long, and nearly two pounds weight. It is of good 
workmanship, and bas a projecting square cap or 
cover over the keyhole, which is opened by a 
spring, but the key cannot enter the keyhole until 
a small projecting rim round the upper part of the 
keyhole is slightly moved. When this is done the 
key can enter, and at two and a half turns releases 
a narrow lever down the back of the padlock, which 
if moved to the right permits the staple catch to 
be lifted. The padlock can again be locked, 
without aid of the key, by moving the narrow 
lever into position and pushing down the ae 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly 
the probable date ? 


Ayprew Kwicut, or Dowstow Castiz.—I 
have recently come across a number of copies of 
the commencement of a life of this gentleman, all 
incomplete, and I am anxious to discover who was 
the compiler. It is quarto, with no title-page. It 
begins with a dedication to Mrs. Knight, of Down- 
ton Castle, of one page, wherein the compiler 
mentions his (or her) suffering from gout, followed 
by four pages of preface and then twenty-six pages 
of the life, ending abruptly at the end of signature 
D, with “in the turmoil of.” Was it never com- 

ted ; or does it exist complete in — 

family know nothing about it. . FF 


Housert Sirs. 


| 
the family of Sir John Whitebrook, of 
‘Water Newton, co. Hunts. who was knighted | ‘ 
June 12, 1604, at Greenwich ; but beyond these all, | ‘ 
save a few names, is missing till the time of my | 
great-great-grandfather (circa 1720). His son is | I 
reputed to have had a complete pedigree. That is ¢ 
missing. Among “the few names,” referred to 
= I 


Toes 
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Moyvuments. Taking a sedan 
ride out of Canton, and through the chief cemetery 
which covers the slope of White Cloud mountain, 
I saw the funeral monuments to be formed in the 
shape of a horseshoe. The ground plan was that 
ofa horseshoe, no matter how small or large, how 
costly or how cheap the structure. The reason for 
choosing this style of tombs I could not learn ; but 
shall be glad to know. James D. Butter. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


“ Fap.”—What is the origin of this word ; and 
when was it introduced into our “vulgar tongue”? 
I can find no account of it in any of my books of 
reference. E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 

(The ‘ Encye, Dict.’ says, “ Etym, doubtful.” ilvie 
gives “ Fadian (A.-8.), arrange.” The 
repudiates the origin given in Ogilvie, and the ‘ N. E. D,’ 

ly disposes of the matter with “ Etymology un- 
known.”] 

Tat Peax.—Henry of Huntingdon, in book i. 
of his ‘ History,’ says :— 

“There are four things in England which are yery 
remarkable. One is that the winds issue with such great 
violence from certain caverns in a mountain called the 
Peak, that they eject matters thrown into them, and 
whirling them about in the air, carry them to a great 

istance,” 


Is it known to what he referred ? 
W. J. Anprew, 
[Does not some tradition of the kind exist concerning 
the Devil's Cavern, in the Peak, Derbyshire ?] 


Oriver CaumwEtt, 1691.—The parish register 
of Sheriff Hales, co. Stafford, has the following 
entry: “1691. Mr. Oliver Gramwell and Mrs. 
Mary Woodhouse were married June 2°.” Does 
this gentleman find a place among the kindred of 
his great namesake ? A. T. M. 

Wx. Rrtaxp.—Where can I find the 

rtrait, whole length, in fetters, No. 21002 in 

vans’s ‘ Engraved British Portraits’? 
Ervest Raprorp. 

Hillside, Liverpool Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 

Name or Dersy Winner.—The Derby of 
1835 was won by a horse called Mundig. Can 
- correspondent enlighten me as to the origin 

meaning (if any) of this curious name ? 
Spero. 

Lock 1» Steer.—Where can I find any 
allusion to this? I am convinced that I have read 
some Elizabethan verses beginning — 

There ’s luck in sleep. 
I should be glad of the reference and of any 
cognate passages. 0. 8. 


Buiack-BorDERED LETTER-PAPER.—Among my 
collections is a fine letter from Charlotte Amelia, 


in 1763, and written on paper of foolscap folio 
size, surrounded by a rather wide black border. 
It is considered one of the earliest examples known 
of the use of such border in correspondence as 
symbolical of mourning. Oan any reader inform 
me when and where such letter-paper was first 
used, and by whom introduced ; or refer to any 
earlier examples than mine, as 


Beplics, 
‘BLUNDERS OF A BIG-WIG,’ ANONYMOUS, 
(4" §. viii. 326 ; 8" S. vii. 14.) 

I have read with much interest the reply of 
Mr. J. Power Hices at the latter reference, 
and can confirm his statement that the Big-Wig 
in question was Brougham. I took in the weekly 

mphlets of the “Library of Useful Know- 
edge” from its commencement in the twenties, 
a received my first lessons in science from 
them and from the lectures of the Mechanics’ 
Institution under Dr. Birkbeck. The blunders 
that were discovered in the treatise on hydrostatics 
(and I think the blunders were limited to this single 
treatise) led to Sir James Scarlett’s sarcasm that 
if Brougham only knew a little law he would know 
alittle of everything ; to which Brougham retorted, 
in reference to some of Scarlett’s escapades on the 
bench, that Scarlett was a bad judge! Dr. Lardner 
was called in to bring out a new and correct treatise 
in place of Brougham’s, and also to complete the 
mechanical series. Bat Lardner himself got into 
scientific difficulties, by writing a paper in the 
Monthly Review to prove mathematically that 
steam navigation between England and the United 
States was impossible. The answer to this paper 
was the arrival of a steamer from New York to 
England in less than fourteen days; whereupon 
Lardner suppressed his article just before the time 
of publication and substituted one on mesmerism 
and clairvoyance. This led to a remark on the 

t of the Mechanics Magazine that it was a pity 
ionysius could not mesmerize the readers of the 
Monthly Review, so as to enable them to read the 
article on steam navigation which did not appear 
in the last number of that periodical. 
Brougham inaugurated the ‘‘ Library of Useful 
Knowledge” with his ‘Treatise on the Objects, 
Advantages, and Pleasures of Science.’ It con- 
sisted of forty octavo pages, and I expended six- 
pence in the purchase of the first edition. I have 
jast been listening to the re-reading of it after an 
interval of seventy years. It bears some resem- 
blance in style and treatment to Paley’s ‘ Natural 
Theology,’ an illustrated edition of which Brougham 
was then editing. It would be easy for a scientific 
man to show that Brougham was compiling 


Duchess of Saxe-Meiningen, dated from Meiningen 


from 
books, and not writing from personal knowledge 
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of the subject treated of, or he could not have 
written of potassium and sodium in the following 
terms, derived from Davy’s earliest researches :— 
“That salts should be of a metallic nature, and com- 
rome in great part, of metals, fluid like quicksilver, but 
ter than water, and which without any heating, take 
fire upon being exposed to the air, and by burning form 
the substance so abounding in saltpetre and in the ashes 
of burnt wood......may surely excite the wonder of any 
reflecting mind,” 
It must, however, in fairness be admitted that 
the advice to working men scattered through these 
, to be sober, to be industrious, and to aim 
at culture, are admirably expressed, and do honour 
to the writer. I have seen Brougham at the 
evening meetings of the Mechanics’ Institution, 
when prizes were to be given and conferences 
held, taking part in the proceedings, and encourag- 
ing by his presence and advice the studies of 
working men, and this, too, at a time when it was 
thought revolutionary to raise the workman out of 
his position. I have also heard Dr, Birkbeck, in 
his presidential address at the annual meeting, 
read passages from various publications, containing 
as he said, “ What our enemies say of us,” denounc- 
ing the Mechanics’ Institution ; and one sentence 
was quoted from an address by Sir Humphry 
Davy, in which he considered that science was 
degraded by being brought within reach of the 
working man! All honour must be given to 
Brougham for the Penny Magazine and the 
various publications of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, for his exertions 
in establishing the college in Gower Street, and 
for getting the taxes on knowledge removed, 
whereby books became cheap and penny news- 
papers possible. His treatises on the pleasures, 
&c., of science and on hydrostatics were contributed 
without the author's fee, and if they did not 
altogether satisfy the scientific accuracy of the day, 
we may justly say of the author that ‘‘e’en his 
failings leaned to Virtue’s side.” 


Highgate, N. 


Hencaman vi. 245).—Pror. Sxeat's 
new note has led to my making a discovery which 
confirms, I may almost say —_ the correctness 
of my views, and which I hope, therefore, may 
settle once for all the question which has been for 
eight years at issue between him and me. My 
discovery is this. In Frommann’s ‘ Deutsche 
Mandarten ’ (1858), v. 139, I have found a little 
fairy tale (in the “ Rhbeinfrankische Mundart”) 
headed by Frommann “ Zwergsage” (legend about 
a dwarf), but itself entitled ‘Dat Hengstemanne- 

,,—a word, be it noticed, which is a diminutive 
of the Hengstmann from which Pror. Sxeat has 
derived henchman, and to which, in this con- 
nexion, he has attributed the original meaning of 
“an attendant on a horse” or “groom.” This tale 


C. Tomuinson, 


is very short, and the substance may be given as 
follows. A peasant, going into his corn-loft, saw a 
Hengsteminneken carrying an ear of corn on his 
shoulder, and showing as great signs of distress as 
if he had been carrying a heavy load. The peasant 
laughed aloud and mocked him. But from that 
time bis heap of corn began to get smaller and 
smaller, and at length so small that he began to 
think he had been a stupid devil (sic) to laugh at 
the little man (here ‘‘ manneken” alone is used), 
and he decided to ask him to forgive him. Anda 
few days after, when the Hengstemaoneken (here 
the word is given in full in) thought he had 
taken away enough corn, he left the peasant alone 
and was never again seen. 

It is evident that we have here to deal with a 
diminutive sprite, and Frommann, therefore, iden- 
tifies the word Hengsteminneken with the Haus- 

ist (i.e. house sprite), Hinzemannchen, mentioned 

y Grimm in his ‘Mythologie’ (fourth edition, 
1875, i. sect. xviii. p. 416 [471]), and identical with 
the other forms given by him, viz. Heinzelman 
and Hinzelman, and with the Heinzelmaunchen and 
Hein(t)zmann quoted by myself in 7" S. ii. 469 ; iii. 
310. Now, will Pror. Skat have the boldness 
to maintain that in this tale the Hengst(e) of 
Hengst(e)manneken can possibly, as far as mean- 
ing goes, have anything to do with Hengst=horse? 
At all events, Frommann does not dream of doing 
so. He says: ‘* Hengste steht wol fiir Hengse= 
Hendse, d. i. Hendrik, Heinrich. Velbert [from 
whom he quotes the above tale] hat Hens far 
Hinz, Heinz.” He takes the word, therefore, in 
this connexion, to be equivalent to Heinrich, and 
I entirely agree with him, though I cannot in the 
least with him as to the changes which 
Heinrich (or Henrich) has passed through before 
becoming Hengst. My own idea as to these 
changes is as follows :— 

Hennik 
Henriks* Hennigs, or Hengs......Hengst. 

For the change of Henriks into Henniks we 
may compare the Eng. Henny=Henry and the 
Germ. name Henneck (Berlin Directory, 1885) 
and the more common Henne(c)ke (and Hennicke), 
though these probably = Henneck (and Hennick) 
and the diminutive ke. Hennig, with the k 
changed into g, is extremely common in the B.D. 
Henning is also very common. MHennigs and 
Hennings are less so. Hinnig does not seem to 
occur, but I find Hinniger and Henniger. The 
form Henke is very common, Hencke less s0, 


* I have already shown (7™ S. iii. 310) that the s of 
Henricus is sometimes maintained in German (especially 
in Low German), just as the s of Johannes is in Hans, 
in Low Germ. i seems commonly to replace the H.G. ¢ 
or ¢ in the case of this name; I might, therefore, just as 
well bave written Hinriks, because Hingst is the 
common form of Hengst in L. Germ,, whilst Hinks is 

more common than Henks. 


— 
' 
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Henks and Hengs I do not find in the Germ. 
Directory, but I find Henkes in Kelly’s ‘London 
Directory’ for 1882, where I also find Hinks and 
Hincks (see note *). I do, however, find Henk, 
Heng, and Hing(manp) in the Germ. Directory. 

With regard to the added ¢, or rather, perhaps, 
st in this Hengst, it may be due to the practice of 
adding a ¢ or st at the end of certain words ending 
in ns (or s) and ng respectively. See what I have 
said in 8 §. v. 172, and Grimm’s Grammar, iii. 
663 and 92. Or, Hengs being already so like 
Hengst = horse, the ¢ may, involuntarily, have been 
added for this reason. 

But it must not be supposed that because I have 
said so much about Hengstmann in this note that 
I now derive henchman in its various forms from 
Hengstmann only. Far from it. Indeed, I doubt 
whether it is n to call in the aid of this 
particular German form at all. It is clear that 
various contracted or diminutive forms of the 
Germ. Christian name Heinrich with mann added, 
such as Heinzmann, Heinzelmann, Hinzelmann, 
Hinzemann, Hengstmann (and probably also 
Hingstmann)—the Mann being also, and probably 
more commonly, put in the diminutive form Maon- 
chen or Miinneken—have been (and probably still 
are to a certain extent) applied to certain house 
sprites who were (and are?) supposed to perform 
certain menial duties in certain (generally poor) 
people’s houses. And it is from one or other of 
these Germ. forms that I would derive the various 
forms of henchman which have been either given 
in ‘N. & Q.’ or are to be found in English diction- 
aries, such as hensman, henksman, henxzman, hinz- 
man, henztman, heinsman (Minsheu), heynceman. 
They can one anc all be explained from forms 
quoted in this note, and I will leave the reader to 
sort them out for himself.t The only Eng. form 
that at all seems to demand the Germ. form 
Hengstmann is henxtman, which has hitherto been 
found only once, and may be due to the simple 
addition of ¢ to the henx of the henxman which 
precedes it in date. 

And as far as meaning is concerned, it seems to 
me both very natural and very interesting that a 
word which was used of a little fairy servant in 
Germany should have come in England to signify 
a little boy servant, or page, who ultimately seems 
to have been chosen of high degree. 

In conclusion, the question naturally suggests 


t I still adhere to my opinion, frequently expressed, 
that the German Johann (=John) may also, perha 
have had something to do with one or other of the 
various forms through which henchman has passed, 
and especially with the form Aenchman itself. In order 
to give some idea of the confusion which has reigned 
between the derivatives of Johann and Heinrich, it 
will be sufficient to point out that Frommann (vi. 452) 
gives Hen (which well have been Hens)—Johann, 
— in rs note I have shown that Hens sometimes 
=Heinrich, 


itself whether the word Hengst=horse, and espe- 
cially a male horse, for which no certain derivation 
has been found, may not itself be a form of 
Heinrich. I will not go deeply into this question 
here, but I may, perhaps, point out certain remark- 
able connexions between the two words in this 
meaning. In 7 §. ii. 469 I have already pointed 
out that Heinss, Hainzel, and Heinzlein, all of 
which come from Heinrich, are used of male horses, 
especially young ones. I can now add Heiss, Heissel, 
Heisslein=foal (Schmeller), Hisse=horse (From- 
mann, v. 357), and His and Hess=horse in 
Koolman’s Frisian dictionary. Koolman himself 
seems to wonder whether Hess can be connected 
with the Dan. hest, the Swed. hdst, and the 
Icelandic Aestr. But can His and Hess be con- 
nected with Heinrich? I think it is possible that 
they may. Schmeller himself compares Heiss, &c., 
with the Heinss which I have just given as =foal, 
and which certainly = Heinrich ; and Heiss might 
surely become Hess just as easily as Heinrich has 
become Henrich, whilst between Hess and His 
there is only the exchange of ¢ and ¢ which I have 
shown to be so common in contractions of Heinrich 
(see note *). Hess, again, is given by Frommann 
(v. 486) as =“ verschnittener Eber” (boar), whilst 
in his index he has ‘‘ unverschnittener” instead of 
** verschnittener”; and Schmeller, s.v. Hess, gives 
Hessen =Schweine.t It is not likely that the same 
word should be applied to two such different and 
well-known etna excepting on the supposition 
that the word is a Christian name. But has Hess 
ever been used =Heinrich? I cannot discover 
that it has, and this link is eames 
CHaNnce. 


Sydenham Hill, 
The expression hench-boy is used by our old 
dramatists. Z.g., Ford :— 
Call me your shadow’s hench-boy. 
‘The Lady's Trial,’ I. i. 
Randolph :— 


Those Proctors of Beelzebub, Lucifer's hench-boys. 
*The Muses’ Looking-Glass,’ 1. iv. 
On this Mr. Hazlitt has a note which I 
hardly think Pror. Skeat would commend. On 


A connexion between Hess in this 
Heinrich certainly does exist, for Sanders, s.v. Heinz 
(= Heinrich), gives the diminutive Heinzlin as used of 
sows—“ ~~ Sees the Germ. Sau does not always 
mean sow only, 

§ There are a good many examples of the name Hess 
in the ‘Berlin Directory,’ whilst Hesse is very common. 
It may be said that the latter (and indeed the former 
also) is derived from the Grand Duchy of Hesse, But 
names derived from Grand Duchies seem to be very rare. 
Thus I find only one Baden, and no Coburg. I am 
inclined to think, therefore, that Hess and Hesse (espe- 
cially as they are so short) are commonly contractions af 
some Christian name, probably Heinrich. Compare Jens, 
= by Miss Yonge (i. 111) as a Danish diminutive of 
ll 


- with Jenny and Jessie from Johanna (i, 113, 


| 
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Blount’s authority he says: “From hence comes 
our word Aine or hinde, a servant for husbandry.” 
He also misquotes ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
121. 

e@ form hench-boy seems to me to militate 
against the arguments of Dr. Cuance (8" S. iii. 
389). The word Henztmen, which was found by 
Hermentrvpe in the ‘Wardrobe Account’ of 
1400, would appear to place the derivation from 
Hengst be a doubt (ib. 478). 

W. F. Pripgavx. 
See 7% S. ii. 246, 298, 336, 469 ; iii. 31, 150, 211, 310, 
; iv. 116, 318; 8 8B, iii. 194, 389, 478; iv. 16; v. 172.] 


Trucusessian Gattery or Picrvres (8 
vi. 85).—The late Ma. Wratr Paprwortn’s last 
communication to ‘N. & Q.’ was a query - 
ing this collection. In consequence, probably, of 
the death of your lamented correspondent, it has 
not received a reply; but as the principle that 
every query deserves an answer seems a good one, 
I venture to offer the following information, which 
I have condensed from Thomas Smith's ‘ Historical 
Account of St. Marylebone.’ 

This collection was the y of Joseph, 
Count Truchsess of Zeyl W , Grand Dean of 
the Cathedral of Strasbourg, and Canon of the 
Metropolitan Chapter of Glenn who was origin- 
ally of very considerable ye on the 
left bank of the Rhine, which he lost by means of 
the French Revolation. This induced him to 
dispose of his splendid gallery of pictures, which 
he had been more than thirty years collecting at 
an immense expense. It was accordingly brought 
over to London and exhibited in a temporary 
building on the site of Park Square, St. Maryle- 
bone. A subscription had been entered into to 
defray the expense of bringing the pictures to this 
country, and a general feeling was entertained that 
they would be by Government and 
formed into a National Gallery ; but after they had 
been exhibited some time it was discovered that 
several of the pictures were merely copies of the 
old masters, and the whole collection was con- 
sequently brought to the hammer. 


W. F. 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 


** WuIsTER-Poor” 8. vi. 488).—This is a 
West-country word. I first met with it in a little 
book of specimens of the Exmoor (North Devon) 
dialect, lent to me by a friend some years ago. 
Since then I have noted an older example in ‘The 
London Prodigal’ ( Hazlitt’s ‘Shakspeare,’ 1865 ed., 
v. 216): “If it were not vor shame, che [=1] 
would ’a given thee......0 whister-poop under the 
ear.” No doubt Scott got the word hence, and 
used it without discrimination of dialect. 
Jennings’s ‘ Dialect of the West of England’ 
I find ‘* Whister-twister, a smart blow on the side 
of the head” (cf. “ Whister-clister,” Halliwell) ; 


and ‘‘ Whistersnefet, a buffet,” is registered by 

Davies in his ‘Supplementary Glossary,’ with a 
uotation from Udall’s translation of the ‘ Apoph- 

’ of Erasmus. F. Apams. 
14, Eastlake Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


“ Whister-clister” =a blow, is used in Somerset- 
shire. Under this expression Halliwell-Phillipps, 
in his ‘Dictionary of Archaisms and Provincial- 
isms,’ says : “ A back-handed blow is a ‘ whister- 

p,” a word which occurs in ‘The London 
igal,’ p. 15. Most probably Scott found the 
word in this play and remembered it. The play 
was published, I believe, in 1605, but I have not 
it at hand to refer to. It has by some been 
ascribed to Shakespeare. ‘‘ Whistercuff,” a box on 

the ear, is used in Cornwall. 

F. C. Terry. 


Half a century ago this word was in use on 
Exmoor. Since then it appears to have died out. 
It signified a smart box on the ear. ‘‘ Whister- 
clister,” “ whister-cester,” and “ whister-twister” 
were also in use in the West country. Z.g., ‘An 
way that a geed en zich a whister-clister as made 
his eyes strike vire.” In my schoolboy days a 
“poop” meant (inter alia) a blow on the front 
alte of the thigh just above the knee. Horresco 
referens. A “pope's nose” expressed the same 
idea. GuaLTERULUS. 


Dryaspust: Smetirconevs 8S. vii. 8).— 
Both these names are explained by Dr. Brewer in 
his excellent work ‘The Reader's Handbook.’ 
This book is so readily accessible that I need not 
occupy your space by quoting the explanations 
there gi Cuas. 


given. Jas. Férer. 
Tae Festivat or Sr. Decran S. vii. 24). 
—Surely Mz. Henperson must be as to 


the date of the festival of St. Declan w he 
gives it as December 23. In Mr. and Mrs. §. C. 
Hall’s ‘Ireland’ it is stated to be July 24. In 
vol. i. of their valuable work, pages 282-5, is a 
fairly long account of the extraordinary super- 
stitious rites performed on the occasion, ther 
with the disgraceful debauchery which immediately 
followed. Cuartes Devry. 


Newspaper (8 S. vi. 508).—There are many 
instances of the use of this word, or words bearing 
the same signification, before the year 1680. A 
former correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ (5" 8S. xi. 186 
has given the following extract from a tract enti 
‘The History of Independency,’ Oxford, 1648 :— 

“The ‘newes books,’ taught to speak no language 
but Cromwell and his y, were mute in such actions 
as he and they could claim no share in; for which pur- 
pose the presses were narrowly watched.” 

Timperley, in his ‘History of Printers and 
Printing,’ p. 471, refers to these “newes books,” 
sheets, or pam nearly resembling what we 
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now call newspapers, and furnishes the titles and 
dates of thirty-two issued between 1536 and 1622. 

Burton, in a small tract published in 1614, says, 
“Tf any one read now-a-day, it isa play-book or 
pamphlet of ‘ newes,’” 

The Gentleman’s Magazine for January, 1794, 
has a chapter on the first newspaper established in 
England, and the progressive introduction under 
the names of Gazette, Mercury, Diurnal, Posts, and 
others. See also the “Origin of Newspapers” in 
* Curiosities of Literature,’ by I. D’ Israeli. 

EverarD Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Pirt, First Eart or (8® 
8. vii. 47).—Mr. Lecky’s statement, in his ‘ His- 
tory of England,’ respecting the elder Pitt en- 
couraging the slave trade, is decidedly different from 
the information given in Collins’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1812, 
vol. v. p. 40, which is as follows :— 

“ During the period in which he bore no share in the 
administration, his behaviour displayed an inflexible 
integrity, and the greatest love of his country, parti- 
cularly in the famous affair of General Warrants, and 
that of the repeal of the American Stamp Act, on which 
he spoke with much eloquence, solid judgement, and 
conviction, as could not fail to silence his opponents, 
and to prove that the slavery in our colonies would be 


followed by our own i 
Rapcuirrs. 


Mary Pitxineron (8 §. vi. 267).—I have 
been connected with Ely indirectly since 1832, 
and am a native and a peripatetic antiquary; and 
I can find no trace of a surgeon of the name of 
Pilkington here. Will Ursan write direct to me? 


Ely, 


Tomas Carer (8 §. vi. 127, 318, 511).—I 
thank Mr. CO. E. G. Dickinson for his reply at 
the last reference. There is, I notice, one error, 
which is probably merely a slip of the pen. The 
date of Carey’s death was 1634, not 1624. His 
widow, Margaret Carey, continued to reside at 
Brightwells, Parson’s Green, and in 1640 married 
Sir Ed. Herbert, whose name in the assess- 
ment books down to 1647, when, probably, the 
great crisis in the wor be the country made it 
prudent for this staunch loyalist to seek an asylum 
abroad. Cuas. Jas. Finer. 


Coriovs Custom at Osurcaine or Women 
(8® S. v. 385; vi. 11, 276, 512).—In the ‘ Consti- 
tions of St. Edmund, Archbishop of Canterbury,’ 
A.D, 1236, we find, in No. 12, “If a child be 
baptized by a Layman, let what goes before the 
Immersion, and what follows after be fully supplied 
by the Priest.” What follows after is explained to 
mean—the chrism, the putting on the chrysom, or 
white garment, and the delivery of the wax 
candle. In No. 13 the Archbishop says: “ Let 
the Chrysoms be made use of for the Ornaments 


of the Church only.” They might be used for the 
making or mending surplices, amits, albs, or 
wrapping up the chalices, veiling the crosses, &c. 
There is much curious lore in the canons and 
constitutions of the Church of England, but even 
the clergy seem to know little of them. Mr. 
Thiselton-Dyer has some interesting notes on 
chrisoms and chrisom children in ‘Church-Lore 
Gleanings’ (1892, pp. 147, _ 


Norwich. 


Sanpeate Castitz: Hervey: Deverevx (8* 
8. iv. 509; v. 18).—Since my reply, I find that 
the John Harvey referred to—being the great 
anatomist’s next younger brother—was buried at 
St. Nicholas Acons, London, July 21, 1645, as 
“Mr. John Harvie, gent., in Foxes yard” (Par. 
Reg.). He died the previous day. 

W. Vz. 

Buriat Custom (8 S. vi. 487 ; vii. 36).—My 
description of the vampire is somewhat incomplete. 
The stake is driven through the heart of the corpse 
in order to discover whether it is a vampire or not. 
For, if it is such, it utters a loud scream, The 
vampire rises from its grave for the purpose of 
sucking the blood of the living, who then them- 
selves become vampires. It supports its unnatural 
existence in this way. Vampirism is hereditary. 
In Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary’ a vampire is defined as 
a demon that animates dead bodies, But if vam- 
pirism is su to be hereditary and com- 
municable, this cannot be a correct descripti 
It is sometimes thought that devils animate 
dead bodies, as in Ben Jonson’s play ‘The Devil 
is an Ass.’ But this is not the same thing as 
vampirism. E. YaRpuer. 

In Tylor’s ‘ Primitive Culture,’ 1871, it is stated 
at p. 26 that the soul 
“is kept down bythe huge cairn raised over Antar’s 
body lest his — _— should burst forth, by the 
iron nails with whic e Cheremiss secures the 
in its coffin, by the stake that pins down the suicide’s 
body at the four-cross way.” 

Again at p. 176 Tylor remarks :— 

One way to laya vampire is to stake down the — 
(as with suicides and with the same intention) ; but 
more effectual plan is to behead and burn it.” 

F. O. Brexseck Terry. 

The nature of the vampire is correctly explained 
by Mr. Warren. It was ademon in a dead body, 
usually the body of a heretic or an outcast from 
the Church. . Conway (‘Demonology and 
Devil Lore’) says the superstition was a survival 
of the hunger-demon of several primitive religions, 
and refers to the legend of Ishtar’s descent into 
Hades, where she says, “I will raise the dead to 
be devourers of the livi ee. menace was 
afterwards developed into the Assyrian 
or vampire. The most fearful vampire story I 


ames Hooper. 
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know is that of Sheridan Le Fanu’s in ‘In a Glass 
Darkly,’ named (I believe) “ Carmela,” which I 
can recommend to any one who desires to feel his 
flesh creep. B. 


Sir Taomas Parr (8" S. vii. 47).—Sir Thomas 
Parr, by his wife Maud Green, had three children, 
Thomas, Katharine, and Anne. 

Thomas, made a baron 30 Henry VIIL, created 
Ear! of Essex July 12, 35 Hen. VIII. (he having 
married Anne, daughter and heiress of Henry 
Bouchier, Earl of Essex and Ewe, though he was 
then divorced from her), in 1 Edward VI. was 
advanced to the rere of Northampton, and 
though arraigned and condemned to death under 


een Elizabeth restored to his dignities. Although 

rice married, he left no children. 

Katharine Parr, the sixth wife of Henry VIII., 
whom she survived, married, as her fourth hus- 
band, Admiral Seymour; but it is doubtful whether 
her daughter, and only child by him, lived to 

and have children, as suggested in Miss 
Strickland’s life of that queen, or whether she 
died at the age of fourteen, according to Lodge’s 
* Peerage.’ 

Apparently it therefore follows that Sir Thomas 
Parr’s lineal and legitimate descendants can 
only be derived from his second daughter, Anne, 
who married “ Black Will” Herbert—as Aubrey 
calls him—first Earl of Pembroke of the second 
Herbert creation, and one of the most powerful 
statesmen and noblemen throughout the reigns of 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and Queen 
Elizabeth. Anne, Countess of Pembroke, rivalled 
her sister Queen Katharine in scholarly attain- 
ments—a curious contrast to her husband, who 
could not even sign his name. Her dowry con- 
sisted of four hundred pounds only; but by the 
death of her brother without issue her children 
inherited his great possessions, and the present 
Lord Pembroke, amongst other titles, derives his 
baronies of St. Quintin and Parr from this alliance. 
She died in 1551, at Baynard’s Castle, and was 
buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral with great pomp, 
leaving three children :— 

Henry, second Earl of Pembroke, who married 
Mary Sidney, and from whom the present Earls 
of Pembroke and Carnarvon lineally descend. 

Edward, ancestor to the Marquis of Powis of 
James II.’s time. 

Anne, who married Francis, Lord Talbot, son 
and heir of George, sixth Earl of Shrewsbury, but 
who left no issue, Wiyirrkep GaRDNER. 


Guees Mary, he was reprieved by her, and under | g¢ijj 


“ Franngetre ” (8" S. vii. 66).—It is not often 
that the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ are bu but the 
communication over the signature of Isaac 
Tartor is decidedly so. Asa clerk employed by 
@ firm of flannelette manufacturers I claim to 
know something of the article in question, and 


the idea of a “‘clerk in a warehouse” being 
flattered by his employer, or the “ presumption 
of the clerk in offering any suggestion of a name 
by which a cloth shall be called is quite too 
fanny. Oanon TaYtor asserts that “if he [the 
clerk] bad, with the variation of two letters, 
selected the term ‘flannelite’ it is clear the pro- 
secution would have had no case.” Here, again, 
it is clear Canon Taytor has got hold of the end 
of the stick with the tar on, and mistakes the aim 
of the prosecution. Does he not know that the 

tion was made by a body of manufacturers 
of flannel, and any one using a word with “ flannel” 
in it (irrespective of its termination, be it ite or 
ette), applied to cotton goods, the prosecution would 
ill have occurred? And as to the prosecution 
having no case if Canon Taytor’s ite had been 
employed, it has the aspect of no case for the pro- 
secution for the users of etée, seeing that the verdict 
and twenty guineas was for defendants. 

CasHizRr. 
Manchester. 


I do not know whether it was mentioned in the 
course of the late trial, but there is a similar word 
used by the trade, ‘“‘ leatherette,” which is all 
paper and no hide. There is one thought which 
may guide plain people through the perils of 
shopping. If an article contains a scintilla of 
flannel or of leather, we may be sure the vendor 
will take all the benefit of the name, and will not 
give to his goods a nickname—however pretty. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 

Canon Tartor is a good advocate ; he quotes 
the facts on his side and is silent as to those that 
might seem to make against it. How will he re- 
join to my reply? The termination ite does not 
always denote like; ¢.g., Labradorite is not a 
mineral like Labrador, but a mineral found in 
Labrador; Ephraimite is not a man like Ephraim, 
but a supposed descendant of Ephraim ; nitrite is 
not the name of a class of substance like nitrogen 
but of substances that consist of nitrous acid and 
another element ; Gaulenites is not a country like 
Gaul or Gaulon ; and Maronite, I presume, is not 
a man like Virgil or Maro. T. Witsoy. 

Harpenden, 


Eaton Famity (8 8S. vi. 422).—Your corre- 
spondent who writes at the above reference is con- 
fusing the names Morton and Moreton. Thomas 
Morton, Bishop of Durham (1632-1659), who was 
deprived of his bishopric, died at Easton Mandit, 
co. Northampton, when filling the humble office 
of tutor in the Yelverton family, and is buried in 
the chancel of the church. On his tombstone is a 
long Latin epitapb, mentioning his appointments, 
amongst them his having been Bishop of Chester 
from 1616 to 1619. There is a short ‘ Life’ of him 
in existence with a portrait, and on the title-page 
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Easton Maudit is called “ Easton Mandit,” a mis- 
take of frequent occurrence. What his paternal 
coat was I cannot say. 

He is a perfectly distinct person from William 
Moreton, Bishop of Kildare (1681-1705), after- 
wards Bishop of Meath (1705-1715), the repre- 
sentative of the ancient Cheshire family of More- 
ton, of Little Moreton, in the parish of Astbury, 
whose arms were Arg., a greyhound courant sable. 
His portrait, a half-length in oils, in his episcopal 
habit, is in one of the lecture rooms at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he was educated, and 
represents a rather countrified looking person- 
age. He is buried in Christ Church Cathedral, 
Dublin. This ancient family became extinct in 
the direct male line by the death in 1763 of his 
only son, Sir William Moreton, Knt., Recorder of 
London, though female descendants are yet in 
existence. Jouw Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Oxtat Sovr (8 vii. 49).—Dr. Smiles, in 
his book on the Huguenots, says :— 

“Before the arrival of the refugees, the London 
butchers sold their bullocks’ hides to the fellmongers 
always with the tails on. The tails were thrown away 
and wasted. The refugees obtained the tails, enriched 
their pots-au-feu with them, and revelled in the now 
well-known de y of ox-tail soup,” 


Constance Russet. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


News (8 S. v. 384, 431 ; vi. 98,175; vii. 33). 
—I do not propose to enter into a controversy with 
Mr. Cuantes Fikret on an exhausted subject ; 
and if I reply to his attack at the last reference, 
it is more in sorrow than in anger. If your corre- 
spondent is really unable to understand the drift 
of my statement that the word n.z.w.z.s. (implying 
tidings) could only be mounced as a mono- 
syllable, I am afraid that his case is hopeless. The 
attempt made by “ one of the test etymologists 
of the day” to divert my evident meaning into a 
“ siding ” by a quotation from a thirteenth-century 
manuscript having no D bearing upon the 
monosyllabic quality newes (in the sense of 
news) was at least ingenious. But I cannot regard 
the words, “It is quite certain that new-es, in 
some sense or other, was dissyllabic once,” in the 
light of “a crushing reply” to a totally different 
assertion, which has not as yet been disputed. But 
if it gives Me. Finer any pleasure to reflect upon 
my discomfiture I will not deny him that enjoy- 
ment. I must, at the same time, emphasize his 
statement, that the earliest news-letter, published 
in England, was “some two or three ecnturies” 
subsequent to the earliest use of the word news. 
If Mr. Fierr had more carefully read the very 
interesting reply given by Mr. ALEXANDER Parer- 
son (8 5S. vi. 98) he would have discovered that 
the earliest example known as to the employ- 


ment of the word newes (in the sense of tidings) 
occurs in a letter written by the Cardinal of York 
to Henry VIII. in 1513. Mr. Parerson further 
told us that the earliest printed news-sheets a 
peared in 1622. That involves a period of only 
hundred and years. A 
who, without specification, gratuitously impugns 
the accu of another correspondent’s dates, 
should avoid so serious a blunder. 

Ricnarp Epocumse. 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 
[This discussion will not be prolonged. } 


* Autp Kirk” (8" §. vi. 367, 474; vii. 38). 
—As the editorial note explains, “ whiskey” was 
due to the printers, At the same time, Mr. 
F.emino’s kindly and suggestive criticism is wel- 
come, both for its vigorous protest against certain 
erroneous views entertained of us by our neigh- 
bours, and for its capital illustration of the dangers 
besetting the neglect of Capt. Outtle’s wise in- 
junction. A corrigendum, which I meditated in 
reference to the amended orthography, failed to 
take shape, and procrastination is thus once more 
to be banned :— 

Ere the parting hour go by, 
Quick, thy tablets, Memory. 

Mr. Fremine may care to learn how I once 
heard the proper spelling of Scottish whisky 

intedly proclaimed in a wayside Fifeshire inn. 
Fe fell to my lot, some years ago, to take mine ease, 
for a short period, in sach a habitation, along 
with a learned and volatile friend. It was far 
from the madding crowd, and there was abundant 
leisure, as with Washington Irving on his famous 
wet Sunday, for making special note of our sur- 
roundings. When the landlord paid us one of his 
occasional visits, my friend, without prelude or 
explanation, abruptly exclaimed, *‘ Landlord, you 
must extract the ¢ from your whiskey!” What 
the landlord felt it is impossible to say, for he dis- 
played no emotion whatever, as he gravely and 
laconically said, “ Yes, sir!” and left the room. 
After he had gone, I discovered that there was on 
the wall a card advertising a famous brand of 
“Trish Whiskey.” Tuomas Barne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


‘Tain rep tine” (8" S. vi. 379; vii. 57).— 
Since writing my reply on the above subject I 
have quite unex ly met with a copy of 
Dr. W. H. Russell’s ‘Letters to the Times from 
the Crimea’ (Messrs. Routledge, London, 1855), 
and on turning to the one dated October 25, 1854, 
I find the following description of the charge of 
the Russian cavalry on the 93rd Highlanders, 
which occurred shortly before the charge of our 
own heavy and light cavalry brigades on the same 
day :— 

“The heavy brigade in advance is drawn up in two 
lines. The first line consists of the Scots Greys, and of 
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their old companions in glory, the Enniskillens: the 
second of the 4th Royal Irish, of the 5th Dragoon 
Guards, and of the 1st Royal Dragoons, 

“The Light Cavalry Brigade is on their left, in two 
lines also, The silence is oppressive: between the 
cannon bursts one can hear the champing of bits and 
the clink of sabres in the valley below. The Russians 
on their left drew breath for a moment, and then in one 

nd line dashed at the Highlanders, The ground flies 
their horses’ feet: gathering speed at every 
stride, they dash on towards that thin red streak topped 
with a line of steel. The Turks fire a volley at eight 
hundred yards, and run, As the Russians come within 
six hundred yards, down goes that line of steel in front, 
and out rings a rolling volley of Minié musketry. The 
distance is too great : the Russians are not checked, but 
still sweep onwards through the smoke, with the whole 
force of horse and man, here and there knocked over by 
the shot of our batteries above, With breathless suspense 
every one awaits the bursting of the wave upon the line 
of Gaelic rock : but ere they come within a hundred and 
fifty yards, another deadly volley flashes from the 
levelled rifle, and carries death and terror into the 
Russians. They wheel about, open files right and left, 
and fly back faster than they came, ‘ Bravo, High- 
landers! well done !’ shout the excited spectators: but 
events thicken. The Higlanders and their splendid front 
are soon forgotten, men scarcely have a moment to think 
of this fact, that the 93rd never altered their formation 
to receive that tide of horsemen. ‘No,’ said Sir Colin 
Campbell, ‘I did not think it worth while to form them 
even four deep!’ The ordinary British line, two deep, 
jt may suffi nt to repel the attack of these Muscovite 
ca 


ers. 
8. H. 


CO. S. HL. is quite right. I knew the officer com- 
manding well, and have heard the story from his 
own lips, together with many others relating to the 
old 93rd Highlanders in the Crimea. R. P. H. 


Was not this expression used in reference to our 
troops at Alma? And in Napier’s ‘ History of the 
Peninsular War,’ if I am not very much mistaken, 
Hews, 


Incredible though it may seem, I really think 
that for once Dr. J. G rs was wrong, and 
that the reviewer was right. Surely this pictar- 
esque, but mathematically donk sight was 
witnessed at the battle of the Alma, where King- 
lake writes about “ the scarlet arch on the knoll.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Usiguiry (8 §. vii. 69).—Doubtless a new 
invention ; nobody now has the least: hesitation in 
coining words, But if it is to be used—and I deny 
not that, as O. 8. H. says, it may be convenient— 
it should be properly spelt unicity. The gq in 
tuntque is merely a lingering instance of the French 
spelling, which in most other words of the kind 
has been dropped. One is still remembered in 
*Percy’s Reliques’; and public used to be spelt 
publique; bat unique is simply the Latin unicus, 
and ought to be spelt unic, and uniquity, therefore, 
is no more correct than publiquity would be. The 


coiner of the word had got ubiquity in his head ; 
but the derivation of that is as different as — 


F. S. Warrey, 
Longford, Coventry. 


Worps or Hrmw §, vii. 67).—This hymn 
is not by Samuel Wesley, but by Charles; see 
Julian’s Dictionary. Samuel did write a few 
hymns, so did Samuel senior, the father of the 
three brothers. John wrote more, chiefly transla- 
tions, but the great hymn-writer was Charles, 
The words “Sicilian Mariner's Hymn” are the 
name of the tune to which these words were some- 
times set, ©. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 

The hymn inquired about, beginning “Come, 
thou long expected Jesus,” was written by Charles 
(not Samuel) Wesley. It was first published in 
1744, in a small collection entitled ‘ Hymns for the 
Nativity of Our Lord.’ wy Ay it was 
not included in the authorized ‘Wesleyan Hymn 
Book’ until the publication of the revised edition 
of 1875. It may be regretted that a hymn of such 
acknowledged excellence, proved by its 
in so many hymnals, should not have found a place 
either in ‘ Church Hymns’ (S. P.O. K.) or ‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,’ or in Prebendary Thri 
admirable ‘Church of England Hymn Book.’ It 
is given in the Bishop of Exeter’s ‘Hymnal Com- 
panion.’ Epuunp VENABLES. 


Narrye’s Sones vii. 85).—Mr, 
Bayne has done good service in calling attention 
to the preposterous misstatement that ‘‘ Lad 
Nairne’s fame......depends on one song.” It 
utterly untrue. Although popular and hackneyed 
and misapplied when supposed to mean Scotland 
instead of heaven (its indisputable intention), the 
* Land o’ the Leal’ is by no means so far exce 
her other songs as to justify Mrs. Oliphant’s 
assertion. ithout trespassing on space by giving 
a list of all Lady Nairne’s songs (and she was her- 
self on Oliphant by bi baptized Caroline, at 
Gask, July 28, 1766, twelve days after birth), a 
few of them may be mentioned here, additional to 
‘Caller Herrin’,’ ‘The Laird of Cockpen 
ber very best ditty, brimful of quaint humour, 
now proverbial, for Scotland is constant in love as 
in faith to its favourites and creeds—not forgetti 
‘The Old House’ or ‘Charlie is my Darling ! 
Any one might be proud to have written her 
: Handred Pipers,’ and “ There Pp a bonnie 
briar-bush in our kail-yard,” or ‘‘ Will ye no come 
back again?” or the two pathetic laments, “Would 
you be young again? So would not I,” and 


*“* What ’s this vain world tome? Rest is not here,” 
which displaced the silly words of ‘ Robin Adair’ 
from the tune of ‘ Aileen Aroon.’ Her ‘ Mitherless 
Lammie’ has a charm of its own, and holds its 
place beside William Thom’s subsequent and 
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memorable ‘ Mitherless Bairn.’ Excellent are the 
banter and lilt of her ‘John Tod,’—‘‘ He’s a 
terrible man, John Tod, John Tod!” Her ver- 
sions of ‘ Huntingtower’ and ‘ The Lass of Gowrie’ 
are admittedly inferior to those which are usually 
sung. Of the latter the best of three versions is 
anonymous ; see, for it, p. 439 of Chambers’s ‘Songs 
of Scotland prior to Burns,’ n.d., “’Twas on a 
summer afternoon, a wee before the sun ga’ed 
down.” It is based on her words, but far excels 
them. Few will forget her ‘ Wha’ll be King but 
Charlie?’ ‘The Rowan Tree,’ or ‘The Women 
are a’ gane Wud.’ The fact is, we owe to her a 
larger number of truly excellent songs than to any 
other of her countrywomen. Fall justice is done 
to her merits in the second volume of the exem- 
plary ‘ Songstresses of Scotland,’ by Sarah Tytler 
and J. L. Watson, 1871. The more she is known 
the better she is loved. J. W. Exsworts. 
Ashford, Kent, 


Horszs” S. vii. 46).—I agree 
with Mr. Peacock in not believing that this ex- 
— has originated with schoolboys. I have 

eard it many times used by a native of Lincoln- 

shire, and concluded that it was a well-known 
expression in that county. Perhaps Mr. Peacock 
has forgotten the opening lines of Matthew Arnold’s 
* The Forsaken Merman ’:— 

Come, dear children, let us away ; 

Down and away below ! 

Now my brothers call from the bay ; 

Now the great winde shoreward blow ; 

Now the salt tides seaward flow; 

Now the wild white horses play. 

Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 
And I], 20, 21 :— 

Mother dear, we cannot stay ! 

The wild white horses foam and fret. 

F. Binxsecx Terry. 


Whether this is a schoolboy’s invention or other- 
wise must be left for others to decide ; but certainly 
the term is not new. Mr. Peacock may be 
correct as regards its age. The earliest reference 
I have at hand is in Hyde Olarke’s ‘ Dictionary of 
the English Language’ (1865) ; it will also be 
found in Ogilvie. In the former it is defined as 
“foam on the top of a billow.” Evidently it is 
looked upon as a specimen of childish slang, since 
the ‘Slang Dictionary’ (1874) bas thought fit to 
notice it. Here we have it that “ white horses” 
is a name given to “the foam on the crests of 
waves, seen before or after a storm.” Matthew 
Arnold bas employed the word in the lines :— 

Now the wild white horses play, 
= and chafe and toss in the spray, 
ildren, dear, let us away, 
This way, this way. 
C. P. Hate. 


Admiral W. H. Smyth, in his ‘Sailor’s Word- 


Book,’ says that white horses, also termed “ white 


caps,” were waves with breaking crests, specially 
between the east end of pom A and Kingston ; 
but obtaining generally when the sea-breeze, 
coming fresh over the waves, and travelling faster, 
turns their tops. The Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
also wrote, “‘ The bay is now curling and writhing 
in white horses under a smoking south-wester.” 

EverarD Home CoLemay, 

71, Breeknock Road. 


Your correspondent is quite right, the above is 

a navalterm. It is found in a trustworthy work, 

the ‘ Dictionary of Nautical Terms,’ French-English 

and English-French, in 2 vols., by Witcomb and 

Tiret (Paris, Challamel, Rue Jacob, 1883) : “ White 

horse ; also white cap, mouton (de la lame). There 
are white horses, white caps, la mer moutonne.” 
F. E. A. Gase. 


“Doc” Dent vi. 349, 436, 494).—The 
father of John Dent is stated to have been a 
schoolmaster, living in a small town in Cumber- 
land. ‘* Accident and superior penmanship intro- 
duced the son to Mr. Child, the banker, who 
engaged him as clerk, from which situation he 
rose, according to the custom of that eminent house, 
to reap, as a partner, a large share of the profits 
of the business.” He became a junior partner in 
Child’s bank in 1795. Mr. Dent was first elected 
to the House of Commons in 1790, as representative 
of the borough of Lancaster, for which he sat 
during five successive Parliaments, till the dis- 
solution in 1812; he was first chosen for Poole, 
Dorset, in 1818, and represented that borough in 
two Parliaments till the dissolution in 1826. He 
usually supported the measures of Mr. Pitt and 
his successors in office, and was generally known 
as the author of the tax on dogs (1796). From 
this circumstance he was known as ‘‘ Dog Dent.” 
“He frequently received large hampers, freely 
garnished with Rant legs, pheasants’ tails, grouse 
and partridge wings, &c., but invariably filled with 
dead dogs.” Mr. Dent, who was elected F.S.A. 
in 1796 and F.RS. on May 16, 1811, died in 
Hertford Street, Mayfair, Nov. 14, 1826. (Gent. 
Mag., February, 1827, vol. xcvii. pt. i. 179 ; 
F. re Hilton Price, ‘Handbook of London Bankers,’ 
1890-1, pp. 36, 37.) Danie, 


Toscotum University §. vi. 209, 273, 333, 
436 ; vii. 36).—In further reply to J. U. D. and 
others, I may say that, since the controversy on the 
above commenced, I have made exhaustive inquiries 
as to the status of this seat of learning, with the 
result that I am more than satisfied of its thorough 
genuineness and the disinterested manner in which 
the Board of Trustees grant honorary degrees. 
may also state that I know of no English “ agent,” 
who can influence honorary degrees from Tusculum, 
though on two occasions I have been one of six 
signatories to a petition to the senate asking them 
to confer an honorary degree, which degree I may 
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add was conferred after a delay of nearly two years. 
I have never heard of any person of the name of 
Speakman, nor do I know how Tusculum became 
aware of the “ eminent authors” (a phrase I object 
to) whose names appear on its roll of fame. 
Personally, I am quite content that my name 
should appear along with those of William Oox 
Bennet and James Alfred Langford (whose bio- 
graphies may be found in ‘ Men of the Time’), as 
an honorary alumnus. Although my biography 
has not appeared in the work I have just named, 
I may say that (as many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ are 
aware) it has appeared in some hundreds of London, 
rovincial, Transatlantic, and continental pub- 
ications, and, with scarcely an exception, the 
source of my LL.D. degree has been given. More- 
over, when I have issued a volume of verse, of 
late, I have added on the title-page, “‘ Honorary 
LL.D., Greeneville and Tusculum College,” never 
having attempted to conceal its source. There 
may be other gentlemen on whom this college has 
conferred an honorary degree. Ifso, I join J. U. D. 
in his request that they, along with those whose 
names I gave previously, ‘‘ will come forth boldly 
in defence of their alma mater.” 

In conclusion, I quote verbatim a letter received 
by the Hon. Lucien J. Walker, United States 
Consul, Queenstown (a native of the State of 
Tennessee), from the Hon. Frank M. Smith, 
Superintendent of the Department of Public In- 
struction for the State of Tennessee :— 

Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 31st, 1894. 

Sir,—In reply to yours of the 19th inst., will say that 
“*Greeneville and Tusculum College” is a chartered 
institution and authorized to confer honorary degrees, 

The Institution is known by the name of “ Tusculum 
College,” Yours truly 

Frank M. Surra, 


To the Hon, Lucien J, Walker. 


This letter, I may add, was the result of my 
uest to the Hon. Mr. Walker that he should 
oblige me with some particulars of Tusculum 


College. Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 
Winder House, Bradford. 


_ Greta (8" 8. vi. 449, 519).—Miss C. Blackie, 
in ‘Etymological Geography,’ 1875, explains 
Greta as equivalent to “weeping river.” R. 
Ferguson, in ‘The River-Names of Europe,’ 1862, 
remarks, at p. 152 :— 

“The Greta in the English Lake District has been 
generally derived from Old Norse grdia, Scotch greet, to 
weep or mourn, in allusion to the wailing sound made by 
its waters. There is also a Greta in Westmoreland and a 
Greta beck in Yorkshire, In the Obs. Gael, aad Ir. 
greath also signifies a noise or cry, so that it is quite 
possible that the original Celtic name may have Toss 


in the same sense. 
Birxseck Terry. 

There are other Gretas besides those mentioned 

by Mrs. Warre. There are two streams in York- 


shire, one in the West Riding and the other in the 
North Riding, bearing the name of Greta. The 
Greta in Cumberland is the one immortalized by 


Wordsworth,— 
Greta! oft as spring 
Decks on thy sinuous bank her thousand thrones. 
Greta Bridge is a hamlet in Brignall, North 
Riding, Yorkshire, on the Greta. At Greta Hall, 
Keswick, lived the poet Southey. Greta probab' 
ord, Gretaford, or Greatford, 


= great. Of. Gretf 
in Lincoln. Cuas. Jas. Férer. 


The derivation of the above is given by some 
authorities as follows :—Gret, from Anglo-Saxon 
grat, great; a, from Anglo-Saxon ea, Norse a, 
Old High German aha, water. Greta, or great 
water. Joun Ravcwirre. 


“Gop save THE MARK” (8 §. vi. 345, 431). 
—Kituicrew asks for references in contemporaries 
for this plirase of Shaks ’s. In Beaumont and 
Fletcher's ‘Noble Gentleman,’ IV. iv., we have 
* God bless the mark and every good man’s child” 
(1625). Swift uses the phrase in his ‘ Polite Con- 
versation,’ 1738. I feel confident “ mark” has 
nothing to do with archery ae is rather 
used in the sense of sign, omen. . C. Harr. 


Dairy Orator §. vi. 469 ; vii. 18).—The 
term was used so recently as 1535 by Coverdale in 
dedicating his translation of the Bible. The dedi- 
cation occupies five pages, and closes ‘* Your 
graces humble subiecte and daylye Oratour— 
Myles Coverdale.” Turopore 

onson, Mass, U.S. 


Horn Farr, (8" vi. 126, 196).— 
I was not aware, when asking for criticism, that 
vol. ii. of the ‘Kentish Note-Book’ had not 
reached the Reading Room of the British Museum. 
It should have done; and the publisher informs 
me that a copy is now available. Kitiicrew 
would not have written as he did had he read the 
article. It is —- because the horn tenure 
mentioned by Cunningham is not the one alluded 
to, but, so far as I am aware, an entirely new 
theory propounded as to the origin, that I request 
the opinion KILLIGREW as its 
plausibility. ith regard to correspondents 
who have referred me to the bibliography of the 
subject, the most = account, though of no 
critical value, is to be found in Vincent's ‘ Records 
of the Woolwich District,’ pp. 670-83. 

AYEAER. 


CHURCHES DEDICATED TO St. Toomas A BEcKET 
(8 §. vi. 468 ; vii. 57).—A church so dedicated 
formerly stood on the south side of the High 
Street, Brentwood. It was built in 1221, by the 
Abbot and Convent of St. Osyth, for the use of 
their tenants residing at Cost , or Brentwood, 


serving also as a chapel of ease to the Church of 


Superintendent, 


ar 
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St. Peter at South Weald, of which parish Brent- 
wood is a hamlet. A new church was built to the 
east of the town in 1835, when the old church was 
used as a national school. It was some years 
since pulled down, with the exception of the lower 
portion of the tower, which is still existing. The 
new church, above turn = 
way to the present very ifal and much r 

, church, dedicated also to St. Thomas the 

1 Tomas Birp. 


Porter Corresponpence vii. 87).—If 
E. L. will send me his address, I will put him in 
the way of finding one of the volumes of Miss 
Porter’s private accounts. R. McCasgre. 

Raleigh Villa, Iverson Road, West Hampstead. 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 


The Poetical Works of James Thomson i 
"), 2 vols. (Reeves & Turner B. 
Dobell.) 

Mr. Dosen, through life the close friend of James 

Thomson, takes charge of the poet's memory after his 

death, He has collected into two volumes Thomson's 

and translations, and published them with a few, 

a very few, notes and an enlarged memoir. A niche in 

the temple of fame has been conceded Thomson, and 

there are many who will be glad to have the two 
volumes in which are enshrined all that the author 
himeelf judged worthy of preservation. Thomson is in 
some respects unique. Possessor of the higher and more 
rarely accorded gifts of the poet, he comes short in 
exactly those respects in which nowadays excellence is 
most frequently attained. His imagination is active, 
his passion sincere, and his indignation virile. His 
breath is, however, scarcely sustained enough to fill the 
potent instrument he employs; his verse is correct rather 
than inspired ; he Llows no clarion blast, and wearies, 
at times, when he ought to impress. None the lees his 
verse has genuine qualities, and his place among minor 
minstrels is secured. Strangely enough, for one daring 
in thought, iconoclastic in sympathies, and outspoken in 
utterance, he remains an echo rather thana voice. We 
are always reminded of Heine—whom, with some occa- 
sional diffusenees, he translates—or of Shelley. These 
two constitute, indeed, his guiding lights, though he 
seems to some extent influenced by Shakspeare — the 
sonnets rather than the plays. A man may not easily 
take better models, In a life towards its close self- 
indulgent he never acquired strength or firmness 
enough to throw off his bladders and swim self- 
sustained in the flashing waters. His early work was 
calculated to beget anticipations never fulfilled. His 
fierce political enthusiasm he shared with many men of 
his own and subsequent times. Compared to one or two 
later singers, indeed, on whom we are indisposed to 
confer needless publicity, he was temperate. is pessi- 
mistic views were toa great extent the outcome of ill 
health, itself the offepring of excess. He might with 
some propriety have applied to his own despair what 
he wrote with satirical application to the self-arraign- 
ment of others :— 
Once in a saintly passion 
I cried with eaperate grief, 
O Lord, my heart is black with guile, 
Of sinners I am chief, 


Then stooped my guardian angel 
And whispered from behind, 
Vanity, my little man ! 
You ’re nothing of the kind. 

In Mr. Dobell’s sympathetic, well - written, 
and lucid memoir the shortcomings of Thomson are not 
concealed. An attempt aboutvas ingenious and availing 
as that of Leigh Hunt to apologize for the licentiousness 
of the Restoration dramatists is made to palliate Thom- 
son’s shortcomings. We do not quite accept Mr. Dobell’s 
plea, and he will be the first to own that our association 
of him with Leigh Hunt ishonouring. We have re-read 
most of Thomson with interest and pleasure, and re- 
commend the two volumes to most lovers of poetry. 


Tue third ete of Prof. Alfred Newton's Dictionary 
of Birds, “ Moa” to “Sheathbill” (A. & C. Black), has 
appeared, It has important articles on the muscular 
system of birds, on owls, pheasants, and other subjects, 


Tue February number of the Journal of the Ex-libris 
Society opens with an account by the editor of Jose 
Sattler, a Bavarian designer, wit ecimens of his 
signs, Mr. Vinycomb deals with bert, a designer 
once an apprentice of Bewick. Some illustrations are 
given, but, owing to the desire to get the number out 
before the annual meeting of the Society on January 30, 
a portion have had to be left over. The Journal, like 
the Society, is in the most flourishing of conditions. 


THE marvellous shillingsworth, the Pall Mall Maga- 
zine, reaches us for the first time. Its contents are of 
the lightest, but some come under our ken, Of sueh 
are ‘ Through the Apple Land,’ giving a capital account, 
abundantly illustrated, of Tasmania ; ow Mr. Walter 
Besant’s ‘ Westminster,’ a continuation, Both are bril- 
liantly illustrated. The illustrations in general are ex- 
quisite, both the coloured and the plain, and justify the 
conspicuous success the magazine has reached at a bound. 


Mr. Courtenay gives, in the Fortnightly, what he 
modestly calla ‘A Note on Ibsen's “ Little Eyolt” * but 
what is, in fact, a lucid analysis of this last outcome of 
Scandinavian mystery and fog. He finds “ that it reaches 
a situation of great interest,’’ and holds that elements of 
ible tragedy abound, but says that the usually resolute 
eart of the dramatist fails him, that he shrinks from 
enforcing the customary les:on of pessimism, and even 
allows of what is, in a sense, a happy termination. Mr, 
Gundry’s ac tof‘ A tor Worship in China’ shows 
what is, perhaps, the chief difficulty in the way of con- 
verting the Chinese to Christianity, and furnishes a new 
and deeply interesting chapter in the history of primitive 
culture. General Sir Evelyn Wood concludes his very 
stirring account of ‘The Crimea in 1854 and 1894,’ 
giving a terrible account of the mismanagement and 
slaughter of the best troops that England ever sent out 
to perish. Mr. T. H. 8. Escott gives a brilliant account 
of the Bohemian resorts and society in the sixties, and 
Mr. Saintsbury deals somewhat trenchantly with the 
novels of Mr. Hall Caine, in whom he fails to find the 
high qualities with which that novelist is general! 
credited,—Mr. Churton Collins deals, in the Vinete 
Century, with ‘ Language versus Literature at Oxford,’ 
and holds that the precedency accorded to philology 
over literature is unhappy, as is also the neglect now 
shown to classical studies, If a “choice lay between 
the institution of a School of Philology and that of a 
School of Literature, he has no doubt which should have 
precedence,” But no such choice is offered. If the 
philologists were not strong enough to refuse to com- 
promise, they are strong enough to crush any attempt 
to forestall them. The Hon, Reginald Lister gives an 
interesting account of ‘ Delphi,’ antiquarian in part, and 
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in descriptive. Deali ith ‘Ghost-Stories and | New Zealand.—Mr. Lang de in Longman’ 
Btoriea’ lang claims, on behalf of | whole of ‘ At the Sign o the ‘Bhip * to an poke 


the latter, a treatment such as is accorded tales of 
remarkable intelligence in animals, and desires the 
application, in the case of psychical problems, of the 
rules applied to physica). Mrs. Wolffsobn has an edifying 
ron ‘The Making of a Shrine.’ Some sympathetic 
delightful ‘ Reminiscences of Christina Rossetti,’ 
by Mr, Theodore Watts, are followed by a poem to the 
same lady by Mr, Swinburne, entitled ‘A New Year's 
Eve.’ A contribution that should not be neglected is 
Mr. R. 8. Cleaver’s ‘Sir Walter Scott and Mrs. Veal’s 
Ghost,’ which follows, naturally enough, Mr. Lang's 
per before mentioned.—In the New Review Miss Alice 
eynell writes appreciatively concerning ‘Christina 
Rossetti,’ who is credited with very high gifts, 7 
her wor ship, it is said, is apt to be careless, r. 
C. F. Keary continues his impressions of India. Ve 
subtle, indeed, is his comment upon things over whic 
the average traveller scarcely pauses to ponder, One of 
the buildings that appears to have impressed him most 
was the Golden Temple at Amritear. This is, of course, 
a Sikh edifice. ‘ Christ’s Hospital’ and ‘ The Last Con- 
t of China’ are to be commended. Mr. David 
Hannay writes cheeringly of ‘The Teaching of Naval 
History..—Mr. Sloane's spirited account of Napoleon 
Bonaparte is continued in the Century, in which it is 
the most acceptable feature. It has now reached an 
excitipg epoch, that of the fall of Robespierre and Napo- 
leon’s first success at Toulon. The illustrations remain 
a very attractive feature. A paper of great importance 
is that on ‘The New Weapons of the United States 
Army.’ A terribly graphic account of the death of Emin 
Pasha is given by Mr. R. Dorsey Mohun, who obtained 
it from witnesses or participators.—A portrait of Mr, 
Froude opens out Scribner's, and is followed by some 
very readable recollections by Mr. Augustine Birrell. A 
second paper ‘On the Art of Living’ deals with the 
dwelling. In the nervous exhaustion of women caused 
by the difficulty of finding good servants is found by the 
writer the cause of imitation of an effete French civiliza- 
tion, witnessed by our living in flats instead of houses. 
* Recent Work of Elihu Vedder’ will introduce to most 
Englishmen a painter of whom they are likely to hear 
more. The designs reproduced are haunting. Dr. Dana 
advocates some views equally curious and novel in ‘ Giants 
and Giantism.’ The latter he regards as a di 
“American Wood Engravers,’ ‘ The the 
Whigs,’ and ‘The End of the Continent’ all rve to 
be read. Among many excellent illustrations is a por- 
trait of Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Mr. George Meredith 
and Mr, Bret Harte are among the contribators.—‘ The 
Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble’ are 
continued in Temple Bar, constituting the most interest- 
ing portion of its contents. One of Fitzgerald's state- 
ments is that he has always preferred the blackbird as a 
-bird to the nightingale. ‘Erasmus and the Refor- 
on’ includes one or two pregnant sentences from 
the letters of Erasmus, Very interesting is, too, ‘An 


Unpublished Page of M ar History.’'—Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald sends to the Gentleman's ‘ Further Travels in 
Bozland,’ a district he has explored with pertinacity and 


zeal. Mr. C. Hill Dick descri under ‘ An Old Border 
Castle,’ Wark, so long a thorn in the side of the Scots. 
There is a good r upon Sir Thomas Browne,—In 
Macmillan’s, Col, Hill James gives some grim ‘ Recol- 
lections of the Chinese War.’ Mr. Lang depicts, with 
characteristic vivacity, ‘The Escape of Maria Clementina,’ 


Widely apart as they sound, ‘Dramatis Persone’ and 
English Wake 

Captain 


folly or unteachableness. ‘In the 
Cook’ gives an attractive account of spots in 


Robert Louis Stevenson and a wail over his loss. Lec- 
ture vii, by J. A. Froude, on ‘English Seamen in the 
Sixteenth tury,’ gives further stimulating stories 
concerning “ singeing the vy Spain’s beard.” — 
Very gay are the contents of English Illustrated, 
which, however, has one or two graver contributions. 
Of these are ‘Two Dozen Greek Coins,’ by Mr. E. L. 
Cutts, and Mr. Dolman’s pictures of Sir Charles Palmer 
and the works at Jarrow. Many of the illustrations are 
singularly beautiful —The CornAiil has a scientific paper 
on ‘ Hands,’— Belgravia, Ali the Year Round, the 
Idler have the usual sprightly variety of contents, 


Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, Part VL, 
“ Fortunate Isles” to “Hand over Hand,” is full of 
interesting matter, and includes, like previous numbers, 
much matter which now first sees the light. Am 
things a in‘N & Q.’is the effect of 
* Garlick on the Loadstone,” now first given.—Part IV. 
of the Universal Portrait Gallery bas an excellent like- 
ness of poor Lord Randolph Churchill, and a second of 
Lady Randolph. A likeness of Mr. Thomas Hardy is 
less successful. One of Mr. Morley is quite excellent, 
Mr, Pinero, Mr. Tree, Mr. Thornycroft, and Miss 
Elizabeth Robins are oe XVIL. cf Cassell’s 
Gazetteer carries the alp t to Edingthorpe. 


Ms. W. A. Croustoy, whose contributions to folk-lore 
and literature are well known to our readers, is printing 
pee in a limited edition, ‘ Astrologers and their 

redictions and Eesays on Folk-Lore, &c.’ The book, 
the interest of which extends to a wide circle of readers 
and students, will consist of not fewer than 450 pages. 
Intending subscribers should write to Mr. Clouston, care 
of W. Hodge & Co,, 26, Bothewell Street, Glasgow. 


Tue new volume of “ The Book-Lover’s Library” will 
be ‘ Books Fatal to their Authors,’ by P. H. Ditchfield, 
M.A., F.S.A. Mr, Ditchfield has unearthed many little- 
known and curious instances of persecution, and presents 
a full chronicle of literary fatality, 


Rotices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
Ow must be written the name and 
the er, not necessarily for lication, but 

as a guarantee of good faith, _ 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
coqene, Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


Contributors will oblige by addressi roofs to Mr. 
Slate, nee Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


Faitz.—We cannot reproduce the symbol 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ "’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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FEBRUARY, 1895, 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


PRISONERS 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
The CONTINUATION of the SERIAL STORY, 


By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 


OF SILENCE. 


Ri CH 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW SERIAL STORY, 


By MARGARET MOULE, 
ENTITLED 


ENDA. 


MR, DUDDEL'S TEMPTATION, Story. 
~ ROUND ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 

SOME SO-CALLED AMERICANISMS. 
BIZZARD BOUND. 

MOLLIE AHEARNE. A Story. 

The FEVER TREE. 

e The PLEASURES of GRIEF. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS:-— 


MADURA. 

SOME OPTICAL PHENOMENA. 
NOTES on FAMILIAR FOOD. 
The SIGN of CONTEMPT. 

TWO WEST INDIAN AMAZONS. 
DWELLERS on the HEATH. 
POEMS, &c. 


LONDON: 12, ST BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, EC, 
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L’INTERMEDIAIRE 
DES CHERCHEURS ET CURIEUX; 


OR, 


FRENCH NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Founded in 1864, 


— 


Literary, Historical, and Artistic Correspondence 
estions and Replies; rs and Documen 
actborities Discoveries and Curiosities, Literary 

News and Gossip. 
Erudition. — 
for Sale and Advertisements o: ngs 
be bold Exchanges, Lists of Sales and Accounts of 
the same; Lists of Acquisitions by Public Collec- 
tions and Museums, for the use of Literary Men, 
Artists, Bibliophiles, Professors, Formers of Collec- 
tions, Archeologists, Genealogists, Numismatists. 
LINTERMEDIAIRE appears three times a month. 
It is an absolutely necessary tool to literary workers. 
The system of Notes and Queries, on which it rests, 
is one of the most simple, useful, and practical pos- 
sible. The object of the paper is to lend its con- 
siderable amount of publicity to all literary workers 
and literary inquirers who find themselves em- 
in their work. 


We reply to all. 

Among literary men, learned men, peetesem, 
artists, persons forming collections of pictures an 
other art objects, bibliophiles, Jovers of prints and 
autographs, archeologists, collectors of coins, there 
is not one who does not sometimes find that he has 
got beyond his own knowledge and needs that of 
others. He has consulted his friends, the library of 
his town, the societies of his district, he has written 
many letters—he has not obtained the information 
that he wants. Another wishes to find whence 
comes a quotation which his memory does not 
correctly supply, or to find a particular book, a 
manuscript, an art object, heraldic bearings, a 
family descent, or to verify the authenticity of 
a text or of an autograph, or to learn the common- 
ness or scarcity and the consequent value of some 
object; to know whether the subject which occu- 
pies his mind has already been studied, whether a 
particular document has already been published, 
whether librarians or custodians of archives or 
museums or other collectors can give him hints 
or supply documents which will help him in his 
studies. He has looked at everything that he can 
find, and consulted all easily available works of 
reference, and yet is ata standstill. Here comes in 
L’INTERMEDIAIRE. That paper prints his ques- 


tion and carries it to the door of all the learned, 
and in a following number brings him the answer 
for which he had so long waited. There is a bond 
which brings together all the readers of L’INTER- 
MEDIAIRE—the desire to help one another. The 

uestion and the replies are inserted without the 
Toutes of any distinction of eee or of religious 
opinion. The independence of L’INTERMEDIAIRE 
is complete, and that of its correspondents is guarded, 
if they wish it, by the most scrupulous anonymity. 
Whatever may be the excitement of politics, our 
Notes and Queries have always interested the press 
and the world of letters, for they explain the his- 
torical, artistic, and literary past, and bring out 
from their ordinary reserve men who are able to 
answer, and who often have not previously spoken. 
Many have been the indiscretions committed in the 
paper to the benefit of history. 


In addition to the Notes and Queries q 
L’'INTERMEDIAIRE publishes, in its part which 
has to do with discoveries and curiosities, letters 
and authorities which have not previously seen the 
light, and this important part of the paper greatly 

ds to its attraction and variety. 

In its news part L'INTERMEDIAIRE publishes a 
supplement of eight columns with each number 
which informs the reader of all that is doing in the 
world of letters and arts, of discoveries, researches, 
acquisitions of the libraries and archives and 
museums of the world. It also contains proposals 
for sale, exchange, and barter among the subscribers 
to the paper, and those only, and lists and accounts 
of public sales in France and abroad. The dis- 
coveries which are due to L’'INTERMEDIAIRE 
amount to thousands, and it is impossible to close 
any literary inquiry with safety without first sub- 
mitting it to that paper. 

L'INTERMEDIAIRE is published on the 10th, 
20th, and 30th of the month, and each number, price 
1 franc, contains 48 columns, beautifully printed, 
and the paper forms at the end of every six months 
an elegant volume of not less than 1,000 columns, 
with indexes, 

Subscriptions for Twelve Months for France, 
16 francs; Six Months, 9 francs; Three Months, 
5 francs. For abroad, Twelve Months, l5s,; Six 
Months, 8s. 4d. ; Months, 4s, 24, 


LUCIEN FAUCOU, 


13, Rue Cujas, Paris. 


Fristed FRAN Atheneum Press, Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and 
FRANCIS, at Bream 's-buildings, Chancery-iane, E.C.—Satwrday, Febrwary 9, 


Published by the said 
, 1895. 
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